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Nothing more useful the sightless than magazine setting forth 


their needs, making known what they can earn living and advocat- 
ing movements the right sort their behalf. The Outlook for the 
Blind just such publication, deserves liberal support from philan- 
thropists and practical workers for 
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THIS MAGAZINE 
WHAT ARE YOU DOING ITS 
FORM 
LEGACY 
hereby give and bequeath 
the Association 
for Promoting the Interests 
the Adult Blind,” used 
publishing and otherwise for 
the support the magazine 
called the Outlook for the Blind, 
some other magazine pub- 
lished the interests the 
blind, the sum of, etc. 
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Autumn, 1912 


From the announcement up- 
the cover this issue 
our readers will see that 
have made the change the management 
this publication that was brought about the 
Pittsburgh Convention the American Asso- 
ciation Instructors the Blind. The fear 
was expressed some that enlarged scat- 
tered management might result hampering 
the production this magazine. The con- 
trary, however, proves the case. The 
heartiest cooperation exists the editorial 
board. hoped that our Advisory Board 
might sufficiently complete warrant print- 
ing the list representatives this number, 
but the summer season poor time reach 
our friends and cannot give the names 
the members until our next number. Accord- 
ing the Pittsburgh resolution, the Advisory 
Board “shall consist representative chosen 


Next Step 
Reorganization 


from every organization for the welfare the 


blind the United States and Canada that will 
accept the invitation select such represen- 
tative, and the purpose the Advisory Board 
shall secure the widest possible 
and financial support for the publication.” 
This Board undoubtedly will practical 
help giving the For THE BLIND 
the support which its friends believe de- 
serves, 


the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence the B., last 
June, Mr. Bramlette, Super- 
intendent the Texas School for the Blind, 
although one the compartively new workers 
for the blind, became interested this maga- 
zine. When heard that were needing 
larger number subscribers said, “Surely 
most the superintendents could secure 
least twenty-five subscribers for the 
FoR THE When was told the 
difficulty arousing the interest even those 
who ought interested, replied, “Well, 
I’m sure that can get twenty-five subscribers 


Good Work For 
The Magazine. 


promise secure that number.” are 
pleased record that within few days 
the opening his school, Supt. Bramlette sent 
the promised subscriptions. wish that 
the executives other institutions and or- 
ganizations would show practical interest 
our magazine manifested Supt. 
Bramlette. 


Every person interested 
the welfare the blind will 
learn with regret that Sir 
Francis and Lady Campbell 
have withdrawn from active service con- 
nection with the Royal Normal College and 
Academy Music for the Blind. The account 
the special reunion commemoration 
this event, which given length upon an- 
other page, gives delightful glimpse the 
occasion. The tributes paid these two 
veterans work for the blind their former 
students picture most graphically the esteem 
appreciation which Sir Francis and 
Lady Campbell those for whom 
they have labored faithfully for the past 
forty years. 


Retirement 
Sir Francis and 
Lady Campbell 


The 1913 Conference 
the American Association 
Workers for the Blind 
held the State School for the Blind 
Jacksonville, Illinois. The managers that 
institution and Superintendent and Mrs. Wool- 
ston extend cordial invitation all dele- 
gates. The exact date the meeting has not 
yet been announced but probably will the 
latter part June. many have expressed 
the wish that the 1913 meetings might held 
one the central states that must par- 
ticularly gratifying all those responsible for 
the convention, that Supt. Woolston has been 
able arrange for the conference held 
his school. order render Mr. Woolston 
every possible assistance planning for the 
entertainment the delegates, all those who 


1913 Conference 
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have any expectation attending the confer- 
ence are urged notify Charles Camp- 
bell, Secretary the B., once. 
His address 962 Franklin Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

the death Charles 
Dennison, the cause 
the sightless and the 
OUTLOOK THE BLIND have lost loyal and 


The Late 
Charles Dennison. 


advertiser. Mr. Denison’s contribution 
the cause the blind whole, however, 
cannot measured dollars and cents. 

1904 invited the writer, when execu- 
tive agent the Massachusetts Asociation for 
the Blind, visit the factory South Fram- 
ingham. When the tour inspection was 
completed the suggestion was made 
Dennison that certain processes were 
nature that totally blind man might per- 


practical friend. Mr. Dennison was the 
prime life and the news his sudden death 
has been received with deep regret his many 
friends. the latter part July was 
taken sick and spite immediate opera- 
tion, passed away quietly August his 
home Falmouth, Mass. 

Since the founding this magazine Mr. 
Dennison has always responded every ap- 
peal behalf its support. was one 
the first give substantial donation the 
publication fund and the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, which was the presi- 
dent, has always given liberal support 


oul we 


form them almost easily one with 
Mr. Dennison immediately replied, “We are 
not running Sunday School but our aim 
fair all and wish have one 
your blind people try the work this fac- 
tory, you are welcome bring him here. 
will pay him exactly the same basis 
those who see. Your father, young man, 
was neighbor mine and have always 
remembered that his appeal behalf the 
blind was give them fair opportunity 
prove their ability. The lesson that learned 
from him has never been forgotten and 
pleasure our factory can, any 
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its part giving the blind men chance.” 
From that time this, one more blind 
have been employed the factory which 
known around the world for its celebrated 
“Dennison Tags.” 

Occasionally blind men have found for them- 
opportunities work factories side 
side with the seeing, and quite number 
graduates schools for the blind have 


First blind man to be employed at the 
Dennison Factory. 


taken positions piano factories but, far 
know, Charles Dennison was the first 
manufacturer co-operate with organiza- 
tion for the blind effort find employ- 
ment for several blind men occupations 
usually open only the seeing. This sug- 
gestive experiment the Dennison Factory 
has led similar successful efforts other 
parts the country. 

While still conducting his business with all 
the acumen full manhood Mr. Dennison 
had reached that time life when was 
turning with real joy the opportunity, which 
success had placed his hands, being 


service his fellow-man. While not thought 
city, state nation called upon Mr. Denni- 
son vain. 

May the judicious and generous spirit which 
actuated that unassuming business 
‘passed those upon whom his mantle has 
fallen. 

The Blind another page repro- 
duce paper prepared and 
read 1905 teachers’ 
meeting the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction the Blind Miss Janet 
Paterson, now instructor blind pupils the 
public schools Newark, Those our 
readers who are not familiar with the reports 
the Overbrook school may not know that 
these meetings have been held regularly for 
the past ten years alternate Monday after- 
noons from October May each year. 
Each teacher selects topic which in- 
know more, and, can connection with 
his regular duties, searches the special li- 
brary for material bearing upon his particular 
topic. The paper presented may, often does, 
represent weeks, even months, this read- 
ing, study, and research and Miss Paterson’s 
paper excellent illustration the amount 
study which some the teachers give the 
preparation these papers. Each year eight 
ten topics are presented, discussed with all 
the teachers present, and the papers are then 
filed the special library and the subjects con- 
sidered are printed the current annual re- 
port. Those who are interested see what 
topics have been presented can find them 
referring the annual reports the Over- 
brook school. 


Fiction 


DENNISON FACTORY, SOU 


FRAMINGHAM, 


Where the first effort was made Association for the Blind find work for blind men side 
side with the seeing. 
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Those who have attend- 
conventions have al- 
ways looked forward 
meeting the genial principal the Ontario 
School for the Blind, and the death his wife 
came shock his many friends. Au- 
gust first Mrs. Gardiner went for short visit 
her old home Hamilton. She was talking 
friend the street when taken suddenly 
ill. She walked with her daughter into nearby 
store and medical aid was summoned. Mrs. 
serious that she was 
and Mr. Gardiner was telephoned for. Mrs. 
Gardiner slept peacefully away Saturdav morn- 
ing, August third. Death was the result 
cerebral hemorrhage. 


The Late 
Mrs. Gardiner 


Shampooing This may seem strange sub- 
ject for editorial, but 
Halifax. 


those familiar with the ex- 
tremely limited number opportunities for 
employment open blind women, shampooing 
far more importance than might first 
supposed. 


For nineteen years the girls the Halifax 
School for the Blind have been taught this 
useful profession. any should doubt our 
dignifying this calling profession permit 
remind them that some the largest 
cities this country institutions are main- 
tained for the seeing where courses this 
useful occupation are provided fees ranging 
Irom $75 $150. 


course should noted that under the 
term shampooing included not merely wash- 
ing the head, but comprehensive knowledge 
facial massage and scalp treatment. 

Not only the utmost importance for 
personal cleanliness that young woman 
should have thorough knowledge this sub- 
ject but may the means earning many 
honest penny. graduate may never set 
shampooing establishment but she can 
render efficient service her friends and 
neighbors. The graduates the Halifax 
School charge from cents for sham- 
poo and number have earned quite little 
this way. 

would surely seem this occupation 
should taught every school for the blind 
this country. Dr. Fraser’s experience cer- 
tainly warrants careful consideration. The 


following quotation taken from recent 
letter from him upon this subject: 


may state that since commencing 
teach shampooing our girls have become very 
much interested the washing, drying and 
keeping clean their hair. Many persons 
have remarked upon the beautiful hair which 
our pupils have, which believe, simply 
the result careful shampooing. There can 
aside from shampooing being 
practical employment for blind girls, the 
training has been distinct advantage our 
pupils.” 


Experiments The investigators the Uni- 
the form Type Committee have 

their work for 
the winter with adults Saginaw, Michigan. 
The following list the experiments they 
are using: 

What dot system now use most 
easily read? (The 100 series tests.) 

Are characters few dots easier 
read than characters many? (The 200 
series tests.) 

Are characters similar shape more 
easily read placed vertically three-level 
line horizontally two-level (The 
300 series tests.) 

What characters each system are most 
easily read the readers that system? 
(The 400 series tests.) 

Are characters which are similar except 
for position the line hindrance reading? 
(The 500 series tests.) 

What kind contractions facilitate 
reading? (The 600 series tests.) 

What method capitalization involves 
least extra labor reading? (The 700 series 
tests.) 

What size type most easily read? 

What spacing most desirable? (The 
900 series tests.) 

10. What bearing does writing with 
stylus and with machine have the type 
question? 

11. Are characters three points long and 
three points high practicable? Also fourth 
base characters, horizontal vertical? 

12. What evidence given aesthesio- 
metric regarding the best distance be- 
tween dots, and size and kind type? 

13. What the best position the fingers 
reading? 
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What the relative frequency let- 
ters and letter-groups English? 

15. How will the revised spelling influence 
this frequency, and has this 
the type question? 

16. What bearing does the frequency 
other languages have the type question for 
the English language? 

What bearing has economy space 
the type question? 

Are the needs adults type dif- 
ferent from those school pupils? 


The following letter has just 


nternational 
been received from Henry 
Postage for 

Wilson, Chairman the In- 
Embossed 
ternational Conference the 

Blind, London, 1914. 

Dear Sir: 


the International Conference the 
Blind held 1911 Exeter, England, Com- 
mittee was appointed urge upon the British 
and other Governments the Postal Union 
the necessity for reduction the present 
heavy postal rates for the transmission abroad 
embossed literature and music. July 
18th, 1912, Deputation waited upon the Brit- 
ish and asked for his sup- 
port the desired reduction those rates. 
his reply the Deputation, the Postmaster- 
General was most sympathetic, and promised 
what could the matter. said 
that the next Conference the Governments 
the Postal Union would held Madrid 
April, 1913. impressed upon the Depu- 
tation the necessity communicating without 
delay with the various Associations and 
Institutions for the Blind other countries, 
that they might urge their respective Gov- 
instruct their representatives 
the Conference support the proposal for 
the reduction. 

therefore venture suggest that you take 
immediate steps approach your own 
order secure their official sup- 
port. 

enclose statement showing the cost 
postage two definite publications from 
Great Britain number other countries, 
under the present rates. This list was sub- 


mitted the British Postmaster-General, and 
agreed that the postage seemed very high. 
These excessive rates restrict both the supply 
and the demand, and check the international 
circulation embossed literature and music 
published different countries. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE 
RATES FOR EMBOSSED LITERATURE. 


Name Book, “Ivanhoe” volumes. 
Weight Six volumes, 
Price Six volumes, 19s. 6d. 
Postage for United Kingdom, 10d. 
Postage Egypt, 7/6 slow route, 9/-quick 
route. 
Germany, 6/— slow route, 6/9 quick route. 
Russia (in Europe), 9/— slow route, 9/9 
quick route. 
Russia (in Asia), 12/— slow route, 12/9 
quick route. 
Italy, 7/6 slow route, 9/9 quick route. 
France, route, 6/6 quick route. 
India, 9/— slow route, 12/— quick route. 
15/— quick route 
China (Britsh Agencies), 9/— slow route, 
15/— quick route. 
China (other Agencies), 12/— slow route, 
15/— quick route. 
Japan, 12/— slow route, 18/— quick route. 
Australia, 18/— slow route, 19/— quick 


route. 

New Zealand, 12/— slow route, 12/— quick 
route. 

South Africa, 24/9 slow route, 24/9 quick 
route. 


(Official Service), 9/9 slow route, 
9/9 quick route. 

(Semi-official service), 16/6 slow 

route, 16/6 quick route. 

Canada, 9/— slow route, 9/— quick route. 

Postage letterpress copy any the 
above countries, 8d. 

Name Book, “Progress” (Braille Maga- 
zine. 

Weight, oz. 

Price, 6d. 

Postage for United Kingdom, 1d. 

Postage Egypt, Germany, Russia, Italy, 
France, India, China, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, A., and Canada, 
Book post, 
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WELL EARNED REST 


PRESENTATION SIR FRANCIS AND LADY CAMPBELL 
OLD MAN THE BLIND”’ 


(Extracts from THz Norwoop REVIEW and Norwoop News, September 14, 1912) 


SIR FRANCIS AND LADY CAMPBELL 


After some forty years strenuous life 
founder and principal the Royal Normal 
College and Academy Music for the Blind 
London, Sir Francis Campbell about 
retire from active duties the College; 
likewise his right hand coadjutor and direc- 
toress throughout, Lady Campbell. This step 
the part Sir Francis has been fore- 
shadowed for some time, but now that 


has become actuality has stirred the 
whole the blind world with emotion. 
movement the part old and present 
pupils make some fitting recognition their 
indebtedness Sir Francis and Lady Camp- 
bell was taken with great earnestness and 
responded from all parts this country, 
the colonies, and fact, every part the 
world. all over 350 students sent, gladly 


and 
trair 
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and willingly, privilege gift—offerings out 
their incomes, incomes the result the 
training the blind the college. Wednes- 
day, September 11, was fixed the day for 
the holding the reunion, and number 
old the college, some from 
distant portions the British Isles, notably 
Scotland. Various festivities were arranged 
connection with the auspicious event. The 
day’s proceedings opened with memorial 
service Miss Proctor, who for twenty-six 
years was Matron the College. 

stranger entering the College hall 
Wednesday evening, when Miss Amelia Camp- 
bell, the first girl student and now member 
the staff the College, was giving reminis- 
cences delightfully humorous manner 
the accompaniment peals laughter, would 
hardly have believed that with the exception 
perhaps half dozen people the large audi- 
ence was composed blind people. must 
not supposed that the occasion which had 
brought the company together was joyous 
one; the contrary, was sad, nay, almost 
heart-breaking one many. For students 
had traveled from all parts the country 
make presentation one who was aptly de- 
scribed the “Grand Old Man the Blind,” 
mark the close his life work. need 
hardly said these columns that was Sir 
Francis who has sent out into the world hun- 
dreds blind men and women who are now 
competing the various walks life with 
their sighted brothers and sisters equal 
terms, and bringing them “into light out 
darkness,” one ex-student put it. Ad- 
vancing years—Sir Francis his eightieth 
year—has led the retirement the principal 
from work which Lady Campbell, lady 
superintendent, has played prominent part, 
and like her husband held affectionate 
regard both past and present students. 


A BLIND CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. Alfred Hollins, himself ex-student 
and who the present moment has few peers 
among blind sighted organists, presided, and 
conducted the proceedings one would hardly 
expect blind man do. spoke fluently, 
read Braille copy the illuminated address 
with remarkable facility, and made the presen- 
tation, and one could hardly realize that 
common with those who had subscribed for 
these tokens regard and Sir Francis him- 
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self could not see the beautiful gifts. Mr. 
Hollins’ remarks appreciation Sir Francis 
and Lady Campbell evidently proceeded from 
grateful heart. Gratitude; fact, was the 
keynote all the speeches the old students. 

The chairman called Mr. Guy Campbell, 
the vice-principal, read various letters 
apology for absence. 

Mr. Guy Campbell said there had been some 
thirty such letters. One was from their old 
friend Mr. Henry Wilson, the Gardner 
Trust, which the writer referred the 
gratitude all felt Sir Francis and Lady 
Campbell for making the students the Col- 
lege self-supporting and setting them high 
and noble example useful and strenuous 
lives. Mr. Wilson went say that Sir 
Francis and Lady Campbell had endeared 
themselves all workers for the blind and 
all the blind with whom they had come 
contact, and that the Royal Normal College 
would lasting memorial their work. 

Another letter was from Col. Campbell, 
member the executive committee, who 
wrote from Oban and described Sir Francis 
the “Grand Old Man the Blind.” Mr. 
Philip Layton, former student, now the 
principal large Canadian firm, also wrote 
long letter appreciative Sir Francis and 
Lady Campbell’s work the College and the 
way which had promoted the interest and 
success life the blind. 


MR. HOLLINS’ ADDRESS. 


The chairman, happy, unconventional 
way, then proceeded speak the events 
which were uppermost all hearts. That day 
had been full delightful old associations and 
now they had come its crowning function, 
and the committee had done him the great 
honor asking him the spokesman 
the past and present pupils. felt great 
honor and was proud entrusted with 
the task. acknowledged the difficulties 
adequate language express their feelings. 
“When those us,” continued Mr. Hollins, 
“who have intimate knowledge and experience 
the work look back the small beginnings 
and then think what now, one cannot 
help feeling proud and profoundly thankful 
for the ever increasing prosperity, and that 
you, Sir Francis, have lived see crowned 
with success. Your untiring energy, constancy 
purpose and dauntless persistence over- 


coming every difficulty has been well and 
often spoken that will not comment 
upon here. Our late King honored you 
for this; and now pay our tribute honor 
which more humble way given with 
less gratitude and appreciation.” 
(Applause.) Having indulged some remi- 
niscences said that all those episodes 
discipline his early college life were intended 
Sir Francis make men and women 
them, and they had fulfilled their purpose. 
Lady Campbell was striking example 
loyal and devoted wife. (Ap- 
plause.) “She has shown blind folk what 
incomparable blessing the help 
sighted person. May our duty never 
consider that help when given being due 
plause.) hoped they would long spared 
enjoy the rest nobly earned. (Applause.) 


“BRANDS FROM THE FIRE.” 


Mr. Mines, graduate the college, 
expressed hearty thanks Sir Francis and 
Lady Campbell for the manner which they 
welcomed past students into whose 
lives they had brought much happiness. 
also spoke work being done for the blind 
Canada, South Africa, America, say 
nothing the British Isles, remarking that 
they were all brands from the fire Sir 
Francis. Mr. Mines stated that the old students 
had that afternoon decided hold another 
reunion four years’ time. They hoped that 
Sir Francis Campbell would present 
health and strength. (Applause.) Colonel 
Campbell, said, had referred Sir Francis 
the “Grand Old Man the and 
without being disrespectful he, hoping that 
Lady Campbell would also present, could 
not exactly speak her the Grand Young 
Woman the (Laughter.) 

Lady Campbell: shan’t allow you call 
the Grand Old Woman the Blind. (Loud 
laughter and applause.) 

The chairman related how called Sir 
Francis and Lady Campbell June last, the 
first occasion which saw them after Sir 
Francis had been knighted, and said 
Lady Campbell, “This the first time have 
seen you since you were made lady.” (Loud 
laughter). was glad able say that 
she forgave him the spot. (Cheers.) 
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THE PRESENTATION. 


The chairman then proceeded make the 
presentation. first handed Lady Camp- 
bell the illuminated and framed address, with 
the following wording: 


Sir Francis and Lady 

their retirement from active duty 
principal and lady superintendent respectively. 
the Royal Normal College and Academy 
Music for the Blind, Upper Norwood, London, 
September, 1912. 

We, the past and present students the 
Royal Normal College, desire express 
you our deep sense gratitude for the untir- 
ing zeal and never-failing kindness with which 
you have, for many years, fostered and 
furthered our worthiest interests. 

behalf the blind, you have fought 
glorious fight against prejudice and ignorance 
and, today, the Royal Normal College, with 
its forty years’ record splendid achievement, 
stands noble monument the whole-hearted 
devotion with which you have pursued your 
life’s exalted aim. 

The thoughtful solicitude with which you 
have watched over our individual welfare 
must ever keep the memory your goodness 
fresh our hearts, inspires with feel- 
ings towards you profoundest respect and 
esteem; and our earnest prayer that your 
future may brightened the knowledge 
these assurances. 

ask your acceptance this address with 
the accompanying silver tea and coffee service, 
clock and brooch, evidence our heart- 
felt appreciation your noble efforts the 
cause the blind. trust that rich por- 
tion your spirit may descend those who 
carry the work with which you have been 
long and honorably identified, and that 
the College may ever uphold the high ideals 
for which was founded. 

Signed behalf the present and past 
students: Alfred Hollins (chairman) Amelia 
Campbell, Emily Lucas, Marion Weaver, 
Pearson, Watling, Alfred Carr (hon. 
secretary. list subscribers attached 
the back the testimonial). 


The chairman then handed over beautifully 
designed solid tea and coffee service, orna- 
mental chiming clock, and gold brooch the 
form clover leaf, set diamonds with 
pearl center. 

Lady Campbell observed that delighted 
one’s eyes see such beautiful tea and 
coffee service. Looking the brooch, Lady 
Campbell said, clover leaf—emblem 
good luck.” 

The Chairman: 
it. (Loud cheers.) 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 


Sir Francis Campbell, who once rose and 
was heartily applauded, said wanted say 
the first place that his wife and himself 
were greatly obliged Mr. Hollins for all 
that had said and done. now called 
his “old speak. 

Lady Campbell, received with 
thusiasm, and speaking under manifest feelings 
emotion, said she was quite overpowered 
their generosity and the form which the testi- 
monial had taken. She had prepared few 
words which she would read presently, but 
she felt that words were quite inadequate, and 
that perhaps the simple phrase “Thank you,” 
when uttered from the heart, expressed more 
than many words could do. Now, they 
would allow her, she would read what she had 
prepared. 


Dear impossible thank you 
adequately for this beautiful present. did 
not need this valuable gift assure 
your esteem and affection, and the knowledge 
that have been able help some you 
start life independent men and women 
spite your handicap, sufficient reward for 
any labor has cost us. But accept with 
heartfelt thanks your loving gifts and affec- 
tionate wishes which will our chil- 
dren and grandchildren when have “passed 
hence” the kindly feeling you cherish for 
and your Alma Mater. 

wish urge upon you all the importance 
remembering that each you largely 
responsible for the future success the Col- 
lege. active, earnest, upright man 
woman who has been the past, shall 
the future, pupil within its walls, can 
much convince the public that the blind are 
worthy education equal that given the 
seeing, with whom they will have compete. 
You all remember the old watchwords—“Build, 
your cottage the sunny side the hill,” 
“Storm the fort and capture the castle.” The 
step the old standard-bearer slow and 
halting, and each you will have carry 
the battle against the prejudice that still lingers 
the mind the public against the employ- 
ment the blind equal footing with the 
sighted. looking over books few 
weeks ago, came across copy “Border 
Ballads,” inscribed Miss Sophia Faulk- 
ner, from the pupils the Royal Normal Col- 
lege and Academy Music for the Blind, De- 
cember, 1872. brought mind the little 
group boys and girls that gathered round 
our first Xmas tree, December, 1872. Some 
them are with tonight, and some have 
passed that Home where there dark- 
ness. Between these two presentations, how 


much has happened for which have cause 
How many friends have been 


thankful. 


raised help the College, how many fel- 
low-workers the staff have devoted them- 
selves untiringly assist the daily round 
duties, how many earnest 
worked perseveringly acquire that knowledge 
and skill which would enable them 
credit and themselves. For these and all 
other blessings, thank that loving Father 
who helps and sustains all those who trust 
Him. 


Lady Campbell resumed her seat with tear- 
dimmed eyes, while many the audience were 
also overcome. 

The chairman said they heartily appreciated 
the beautiful speech Lady Campbell and all 
her graceful acts that particular day and 
always. (Applause.) 


Mr. Scorah, old student, joined 
paying homage Sir Francis and Lady Camp- 
bell, and spoke the great results the 
College starting blind people earning 
their own living. proposed hearty vote 
thanks Lady Campbell for the magnifi- 
cent entertainment provided for them. 

Mr. West seconded and the resolution met 
with cordial acceptance. 

Sir Francis Campbell said they were greatly 
obliged. knew that his wife had been very 
pleased her best make the reunion 
success. 

Lady Campbell said she must pass this vote 
thanks Mr. and Mrs. Guy Campbell 
and the staff the College. 

Mr. Brand proposed vote thanks 
the executive committee, and the staff 
the College for carrying out successfully. 


“MADE LIFE WORTH LIVING.” 


Mr. Mitchell, who said was thirty-two 
thirty-three years since came the College, 
seconding Mr. Brand’s motion, added that, 
“Sir Francis and Lady Campbell had seen 
marvelous things done the College and they 
had earned their rest. must source 
satisfaction you both know that the work 
carried has been me—and others—a 
case coming into light out darkness. 
Before came here life was utter blank, and 
the future was black. was terrible thing 
look forward to. Here was enabled 
something for living, and that has made 
life worth living. Long may you live enjoy 
your well-earned 


Mr. Josiah Beddow acknowledged the vote 
behalf the executive committee. 
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Miss Campbell, one the original students 
the College, and now member the 
teaching staff, said her life the College had 
been life continuous happiness and sun- 
shine. She moved vote thanks Mr. 
Carr, the secretary the Testimonial Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Royston seconded this, and Mr. Carr 


acknowledging said had been glad 
co-operate. 

the suggestion Mr. Hollins, the pro- 
ceedings were brought close with hearty 
cheers for Sir Francis and Lady Campbell and 
Mr. and Mrs. Guy Campbell. 

concert followed, bringing memorable 
day bright and fitting end. 


CHANGES AMONG THE SUPERINTENDENTS 


Note.—Owing to the use of illustrations with the following sketches it has been impossible to 
keep the order of the states alphabetical. 


CALIFORNIA 
MILLIGAN 


Several months ago 
President 
received offer 
the principalship 
the California 
School for the Deaf 
and Blind. This was 
followed visit 
from Professor 
David Barrows, 
one the members 
the California 
Board Trustees. 
days here the 
school, and upon his return California pro- 
nounced Mr. Milligan the man for whom 
they were search. His endorsement settled 
the matter far the California people were 
concerned, and all that was needed make 
Mr. Milligan the chief executive the 
fornia School was his acceptance. 

After long and careful consideration, Mr. 
Milligan last decided accept the position. 
When the Montana State Board Education 
learned the California offer, they once 
raised Mr. Milligan’s salary equal the pecu- 
remuneration that the California Board 
named. This course left inducement 
far compensation was concerned, but there 
were other things considered—the 
advantages large city; private residence; 
better schools for the children, and the fact 
that while the school whole larger, 
there one less department look after. 
the whole felt his advantage ac- 
cept. Accordingly sent his resignation 


the Governor, but the State Board Edu- 
cation refused take any action thereupon 
until Mr. Milligan had been California and 
looked the ground over. 

Mr. Milligan left Friday, June 21st, for Cali- 
fornia trip inspection. The California 
Board requesting that this their ex- 
pense. 

The raise salary and the refusal ac- 
cept his resignation attest the great esteem 
which the Montana Board Education 
holds Mr. Milligan. They realize, does 
everyone else, that his place will hard 

During Mr. Milligan’s six years’ incumbency 
the executive chair, the history the school 
has been one unprecedented growth, im- 
provement and progress every department. 
The third story has been added the Train- 
ing School; the Industrial and Gymnasium 
Building completed; the ranch purchased, fire 
escapes, water tank, fire protective system, and 
night lights, installed; addition engine 
house containing rooms for female employes 
and coal bunkers, dairy barn and hospital built; 
thousand fruit and shade trees set out; and 
last but greatest all the construction the 
new Training School across the river, 
means which the mentally deficient and 
backward children will separated from the 
deaf and blind. There are numerous other 
improvements that could mentioned but the 
above will more than suffice demonstrate 
the efficient and progressive management 
the past six years. 

Teachers, officers, employes and pupils alike 
regret see Mr. Milligan leave and join 
congratulations upon his promotion and kind- 
est wishes for bright and propsperous fu- 
Rocky Mountain Leader, June, 1912. 

Mr. Milligan was born Jacksonville, 
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nois, 1876; took his degree from 
Illinois College 1897, and was post-gradu- 
ate student Columbia University, 1897 
1898. enlisted Company 5th Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, Spanish War, 1898 1899. 
From 1899 1900 was Normal Fellow 
Gallaudet College and took his de- 
gree that time. Mr. Milligan began his 
career teacher the Georgia School for 
the Deaf, 1900 1902; from 1902 1906 
taught the Colorado School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, and became President the 
Montana School for the Deaf and the Blind 
1906 where remained until called the 
Principalship the California School for the 
Deaf and the Blind 1912. 


IDAHO 
TAYLOR 


Editor’s Note.—The following item, taken 
from The Rocky Mountain Leader of February, 
1912, is of interest not only because it gives 
us facts about Superintendent Taylor but also 
an account of the moving of the school, over 
which he presides, to its new location. 


The Idaho School for the Deaf and Blind 
had its birth Boise September 12, 1906, un- 
der the superintendency that veteran the 
profession, Mr. James Watson. remained 
Boise four years. The first year forty pu- 
pils were enrolled. Previous that time they 
had been educated the schools surround- 
ing states. 


December 1908, the school was burned 
out home and thereafter was temporarily 
house the DeLahar hotel Boise. Then 
came the question its permanent loca- 
tion. Boise wanted keep and Weiser 
wanted get it. The matter was referred 
Board consisting the Governor and the 
three members the State Board Educa- 
tion. This Board divided evenly the ques- 
tion. Finally ex-Governor Gooding the 
town Gooding offered donate twenty 
acres land the state they would locate 
the school there, and the compromise was 
quickly effected and the vote was made unani- 
mous. 


The school located nice town claim- 
ing 2000 people the center one the 
best the new irrigation districts the state. 
They are the midst their second year 
there. The present main building beauti- 
ful sandlime brick structure consisting two 


stories and basement and cost over $30,000. 
crowded its utmost capacity. 

There are fifty pupils present—thirty-eight 
deaf and twelve blind, with the usual prepond- 
erance boys both departments. 

boys’ cottage building and will opened 
this spring (1912). being built Utah 


yellow pressed bricks. the same height 
the old one and will cost $30,000 when com- 
pleted. The structure and consists 
two stories and basement. The ground floor 
given the boiler room, play rooms, lava- 
tories and laundry. There will two school 
rooms the first floor for the present, but 
the rest the building will occupied exclu- 
sively the boys. Here beside their dormi- 
tories they will have fine large living room. 
Just when the building will ready for oc- 
cupancy uncertain, owing the inclemency 
the winter season. 

1909 Mr. Watson’s resignation, Mr. 
Paul Martin who had been with Mr. Watson 
since the organization the school, was 
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elected Superintendent. Mr. Martin’s two 
years the superintendency were years 
great progress for the school. was under 
him that the present building was built and the 
new one planned. Last summer Mr. Martin 
was compelled failing health give his 
work here and Prof. Taylor the 
Texas School was elected succeed him. Mr. 
Martin now Pasadena, Calif., trying 
recover his health. 


The school graduated its first class June, 
1911. The class consisted one girl and one 
boy. The boy passed the entrance examina- 
tions Gallaudet college and now taking 
course there. The girl employed the 
Idaho school Supervisor the girls. 


Supt. Taylor was born Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, and was educated the public schools 
there. was member the first class 
graduate from the high school. Later 
graduated from the Iowa State University, 
through which worked his way teaching, 
and farming. Immediately after completing 
his course there began teaching the Ne- 
braska school under Gillespie 
mained there several years. During the last 
few years there was head teacher the 
oral department. Since September, 1900, has 
been first oral the Texas school. 
predict rapid progress for the Idaho 
school under the energetic management 
Supt. Taylor. 


MISSISSIPPI 
CURRY, 


Superintendent Curry 
was born Alabama 
1862. received 
his doctor’s degree 
the Alabama State 
University 1885. 
The following year 
moved Colum- 
bus, Mississippi, where 
conducted gen- 
until 
1891, when special- 
ized upon the Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat. 
Dr. Curry 
graduate work New York, Chicago, and 
New Orleans. 1907 was president the 
Mississippi State Medical Association. Dr. 


Sims, September 1911 resigned 
from the superintendency the Mississippi 
School for the Blind devote his whole time 
private practice and Dr. Curry was ap- 
pointed succeed him. Dr. Curry was 
well beloved Columbus that upon his de- 
parture for Jackson his fellow townsmen ar- 
ranged farewell service which prominent 
citizens took part. Upon this occasion hand- 
some gold watch with the inscription, “At- 
testing the Love Your Columbus Friends,” 
was presented the Doctor. When Dr. 
Curry and his wife left Jackson, quote from 
the leading Columbus journal, “they are fol- 
lowed the good wishes the entire com- 
munity.” 


OKLAHOMA 
STEWART 


Editor’s Note.—When we asked Superintend- 
ent Stewart for information with regard to 
himself he sent the following letter. We are 
superintendents in America who received his 
early training in a school for the blind, and we 
feel that, although he has only recently en- 
tered work for the blind, his views will 
interest to many of our readers. 


was born Missis- 
sippi, May 1883. 
the age twelve 
sight failed the ex- 
tent that further study 
schools 
sighted was impossi- 
ble, and entered the 
Texas School for the 
Blind, remaining 
pupil that school 
until June, 1901, 
which time received diploma and moved 
from the state. One two brothers en- 
tered the same school thirteen years age 
and he, too, received diploma. Upon gradu- 
ation purchased and edited city and county 
paper Hobart, Oklahoma, and after two 
years effort journalistic lines matricu- 
lated Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, for theological courses. health re- 
duced the proposed three years course study 
one and upon leaving the University ap- 
plied for admission the Oklahoma Annual 
Conference the Church, South. 
application was acted upon favorably and 
was assigned pastorate. For six and one- 
half years was pastor the above-named 
church and supervised the erection four 
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houses worship and one rectory. was 
made member the Conference Board 
Education, which body has charge all edu- 
cational interests within the state. was ap- 
pointed member Educational Commis- 
sion, which had charge the federation 
the educational interests the two branches 
Methodism having schools this state. 


May, 1910, was asked write article 
discussing educational methods for the blind 
and the proper location the state school for 
the blind. This article was published the 
metropolitan daily the state. result, 
the present governor special message 
the last legislature asked that body locate 
the school the place had designated, and 
advised that would veto any bill locating 
elsewhere. The legislature, for political rea- 
sons, declined follow his advice and the 
school was not permanently located and yet 
without suitable adequate buildings and 
equipment. interest the needs the 
blind this state caused apply for mem- 
bership the State Board Education—an 
appointive body. was asked the ex-officio 
chairman the Board apply for the super- 
intendency the school for the blind. did 
not make application, but subsequent the 
appointment the Board—which consists 
six members and the State Superintendent 
Public Instruction—I went before that body, 
response invitation, and stated 
views with regard the management such 
institution. few weeks later was unani- 
mously elected superintendent the school. 

During the last year preceding appoint- 
ment there were enrolled forty-two pupils with 
average attendance thirty-one. During 
the first year administration—the year 
ending June 30, 1912, there were enrolled fifty- 
seven pupils with average attendance 
fifty-one. succeeded interesting the State 
Board Education the Pittsburgh Conven- 
tion the American Association Instruct- 
ors the Blind and was ordered attend 
that conference and visit the larger schools 
for the blind the North and East. Prior 
attending the conference, spent month in- 
specting the schools Missouri, Indiana, New 
York, Massachusetts, New York City, Mary- 
land and the two Pennsylvania. 


Since return have been continuing the 
campaign locate all the blind and partially 
blind within the state that may intelligently 


present the needs this class the next 
legislature, which convenes January, 1913. 
shall insist: (1) Upon proper location for 
the Oklahoma School for the Blind. (2) 
Upon modern buildings. (3) That provision 
made whereby the first eight grades, the 
grammar school course, taught the insti- 
tution, and the high school and collegiate work 
done connection with the high school and 
college work for the sighted. (4) That pupils 
receiving the eighth grade certificate continue 
residence the school for vocational work 
taught the institution, and that reader 
provided for those who are doing high school 
work. (5) That there shall industries un- 
der the supervision this school for the adult 
blind the state. (6) That there shall 
compulsory attendance law for the blind. (7) 
That the counties shall honor the expense ac- 
counts rendered the management this 
school for those who are unable provide 
necessary funds meet the expenses incident 
residence and study here. (8) That steps 
the direction preventing blindness and the 
matter enforcement shall placed the 
hands the State Board Health and the 
County Superintendents Health. 


believe that training the blind which 
not vocational, which does not look the 
adequate support person when upon 
his own resources after graduation, not only 
misdirection effort and ability the part 
those who assist him, but will prove itself 
positive injury the individual. believe 
that every pupil should considered the 
light what may expected most 
satisfactorily and profitably when leaves 


When there but one blind person fam- 
ily, may follow that will not led 
study the methods which are employed the 
interest that class which one, but 
when there are two such individuals and when 
these have faced life and have taken their 
places publicly cope with men who are well 
prepared and every way normal and have 
thus realized the disadvantages incident the 
loss vision and particularly inappropriate 
and inadequate courses the school for the 
blind they have attended, reasonable 
expect that they will analyze the resources 
from which they have drawn their working 
capital and will become constructive critics 
behalf their associates. brother, upon 
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graduation from the Texas School for the 
Blind, entered Southwestern University, and 
will soon receive his degree Bachelor 
Arts. The courses had while pupils the 
Texas School for the Blind apparently were 
not selected for with consideration for our 
future needs. experiences have resulted 
having strong convictions regarding the 
best courses and provisions for the blind, yet 
convictions are such that all the more 
open advice and shall endeavor incorpor- 
ate into the school shall assist build the 
findings those whose experiences are larger 
than own and whose methods have proven 
the largest value the class represent 
and serve. 


WISCONSIN 


HOOPER 


Superintendent Hooper Wisconsin man, 
born Darlington, June 1867. the age 
sixteen graduated from the high school 
his native city and once began 
the district schools Lafayette county. For 
five years taught winters, and worked 
the creamery business summers. saved 
money for college course, and 1888 entered 
the University Wisconsin, graduating 
1892. was all-around college man, 
among other things being joint debater, class 
secretary, class president, class historian and 
business manager the university ball team. 

graduating, became supervising prin- 
cipal Darlington, which position held 
for three years. February, 1896, became 
assistant the Ashland High School and suc- 
ceeded the principalship the following Sep- 
tember. 1899 was elected superintendent 
the city schools, holding that position for 
twelve years. August, 1911, became 
superintendent the State School for the 
Blind Janesville. 

Mr. Hooper’s school career has been marked 
enterprise and persistent work, which with 
tact, well-grounded scholarship, firm grasp 
educational principles, broad and liberal 
policy dealing with co-workers, and keen 
sympathy for child life have made for marked 
success. has been alive all that best 
the educational work. The material equip- 
ment, the system schools which built 
Ashland and the loyalty and esteem 
all who have worked with him make record 
which any man can feel justly proud. 


1909 Mr. Hooper was non-partisan can- 
didate for the office State Superintendent 
Public Instruction field four, and 
though not elected, received the hearty support 
many the most intelligent newspapers, 
educators and public-minded men Wiscon- 
sin. Lafayette and Ashland counties, the 


only counties which had taught, re- 
ceived more votes than was ever received 
any other candidate for any office. 


Mr. Hooper loyal supporter educa- 
tional institutions, and has been twice president 
the Wisconsin Superintendents and Super- 
vising Principals’ Association. mem- 
ber the Episcopal church and for number 
years served Senior warden St. 
Andrew’s Church Ashland. Mason, 
member the State Historical Society and 
has been official visitor two the State 
Normal Schools, and was twice appointed for 
similar work the State University. 1898 
was married Miss Maude Seaton, 
Richfield Springs, New York, whom were 
born four Elizabeth, 
Thomas and Marjorie. 


the Pittsburgh conference the 
B., Mr. Hooper was elected one the 
two representatives that organization 
serve the editorial staff this magazine. 
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TEXAS 
EDGAR ELLIOTT BRAMLETTE 


Mr. Bramlette was 
born November 19, 
1860, Paris, Texas, 
the son William 
and Adelia Bates 
Bramlette. pre- 
pared for college 
the Honey Grove High 
School, and took his 
derbilt University 
1883, and his 
the University 
was the United States 
Consular service from 1886 1889. studied 
the University Leipsic, Germany, from 
1889 1891 and the University Chicago 
during the summer of.1905. Mr. Bramlette 
was Instructor Ancient Languages, Univer- 
sity Texas, 1883-1886; Professor Lan- 
guages, College Texas, 1891-92; 
Principal the High School, Fort Worth, 
Texas, 1893-96; Superintendent Public 
Schools, two years Fort Worth, three years 
Texarkana, and two years Huntsville, Texas; 
President John Tarleton College, Stephen- 
Texas, for six years; President the 
Normal Board Examiners, and for seven 


Texas 1886. 


years member the State Examing Board; 
and became Superintendent the Texas 
School for the Blind January, 1911. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


EXECUTIVE SEC’Y HUGH ARTHUR 
The Pennsylvania As- 
sociation for the 
Blind, which has its 
headquarters Pitts- 
burgh, recently 
appointed Mr. Hugh 
Arthur become its 
executive 
Mr. Arthur was edu- 
cated the Park In- 
stitute and the Uni- 
versity Pittsburgh, 
graduating 1903 
Since that time has been engaged 
newspaper work Pittsburgh, devoting most 
his time work executive positions 
both the editorial and business departments. 
resigned the managing editorship the 
Pittsburgh Post assume the position with 
the Pennsylvania Association. Last month 
Arthur went Philadelphia with Supt. Mc- 
Aloney the Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, become familiar with the agencies 
behalf the blind Philadelphia. 


THE EMPLOYMENT BLIND TEACHERS 


Report MEETING THE SUPERINTENDENTS AND INSTITUTIONS AND 
FOR THE BLIND ENGLAND AND WALES. 


(Reprinted from THE BLIND, April, 1912.) 


This meeting was held the office Gard- 
Trust for the Blind, 53, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., Saturday, February 17th, 

the motion Mr. Pine, Nottingham, 
seconded Mr. Illingworth, Manchester, 
Mr. Henry Wilson was unanimously elected 
the chair. The Chairman said that was 


unnecessary for him say more than few 
words introduction this important 
subject about discussed, but was sure 
they all regretted, much did himself, 
that the present condition Sir Francis 
Campbell’s health prevented him from attend- 
ing the meeting, and desired Lady Campbell 


convey Sir Francis the hope those 
present for speedy recovery. The Chairman 
said thought would well make 
short statement the causes that led 
the meeting, many present were probably 
unaware them. Briefly they were these: 
Sir Francis Campbell, Principal the 
Royal Normal College, and one also who had 
been engaged teacher the blind for 
over sixty years, had found more difficult 
each year secure appointments for blind 
teachers, and when this fact was brought 
the notice the Executive Committee the 
Metropolitan Union Societies for the 
Blind, they unanimously requested Sir Francis 


l, 
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summon meeting Superintendents. 
This kindly did and the same time sent 
copy the following memorandum and res- 
olution, drawn Sub-Committee, con- 
sisting Sir Francis and Lady Campbell, 
Mr. Guy Campbell, Mr. Stainsby, and Mr. 
Wilson. The Chairman concluded saying 
that the crisis was caused the very sad case 
Miss Adams, referred the memor- 
andum, and hoped that not only would the 
resolution passed unanimously, 
some action would taken once. 


The Memorandum employment 
Blind Teachers was follows: 


the fact that there growing 
tendency not employ qualified blind teachers, 
and that this prejudice, allowed increase, 
will effect not only those who are already 
successfully employed, but those who are tak- 
ing Training College work, submit the 
following facts 


the present time large number blind 
persons are engaged teaching classes and 
institutions for the blind (at the meeting 
hoped announce the exact number), and 
their livelihood will seriously affected 
this predjudice not arrested. 

For the last ten years has been more and 
more difficult obtain positions for those 
blind persons who take Training College 
Course and pass the Government Examination 
for Teacher’s Certificate, the Examination 
the College Teachers the Blind. 
Recently new residential school has been 
built Gorleston for the blind children 
the Eastern Counties. The new joint Board 
Management, consisting twenty-two 
members, passed resolution ‘That blind 
teacher should employed member 
the staff the school.’ 

Owing Miss Nellie 
Adams, Gardner Scholar and Graduate 
the Smith Training College, who has taught 
successfully for twelve years class for blind 
children under the Norwich 
Council, and holds Certificate, 
rendered ineligible. These children will 
transferred the new school Gorleston, 
but Miss Adams has been informed that her 
services are longer required, and that 
application from blind person will con- 
sidered. 

generally admitted that combination 
blind and sighted teachers the staff 
school for the blind, produces the best re- 
sults. counteract the prevalent prejudice, 
and secure fair treatment for properly quali- 


tied blind teachers, strong steps must taken 


immediately. therefore suggested that 
resolution similar lines the following 
agreed to: 

That whereas experience has proved that 
combination blind and sighted teachers 


the staff any institution for the blind pro- 
duces the best educational results, because: 

(a) The teacher being blind, realizes the 
needs and difficulties the pupils better than 
sighted teacher. 

(b) The blind teacher far 
sighted colleagues making clear those sub- 
jects where the apparatus used 
adapted for the blind. 

(c) The presence the blind teacher 
the school acts stimulating example and 
inspiration the pupils. 

therefore resolved: 

“That this representative Meeting will use 
its best endeavours promote the employment 
duly qualified blind teachers schools for 
the blind; and further, will sanction, approve, 
and assist any effort which will have the effect 
removing the prejudice against the employ- 
ment duly qualified blind teachers.” 


Before calling Lady Campbell move 
the resolution, the Chairman requested Mr. 
Guy Campbell, who was acting Hon. Sec- 
retary, make statement the replies 
had received, and read extracts from 
some them. 


Mr. Guy Campbell reported that letters 
had been issued the Superintendents 
England and Wales; that replies from 
those unable attend the meeting had been 
received, and that every instance the writers 
were favor immediate action remove 
the growing prejudice against the employment 
blind teachers. 

Mr. Thurman reported that the Birmingham 
Institution, was employing ten blind teachers 


out staff 34, with the most satisfactory 


results. 

Asylum, Manchester, reported out staff 
22. 

Miss Kate Ellis, Headmistress the Leeds 
School, states: experience here Head- 
mistress for the past 12% years, gives 
opportunity saying that have found the 
good work—conscienticus—always willing 
further promote anything advance the 
education blind children.” 

Mr. Robertson, Newcastle, states: “There 
are two blind teachers this school—one 
charge the music department, and the other 
responsible for Standard IV., but also takes 
the infants’ class for certain subjects, 
find she can produce better results these 
subjects.” 

Mr. Joseph Hall, Swansea, quotes from 
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the report H.M. 
1912: satisfactory feature the school 


Inspector, January, 


work the training music. The new 
teacher music has made success her 
branch work, and has infused life and 
joyousness into the pupils through her art.” 

Mr. Norwood, York, writes: 
strongly opinion—and have given this 
matter very full consideration and study dur- 
ing the ten years have been engaged work 
for the blind—that your memorandum puts 
it, combination blind and sighted teachers 
the staff blind school produces the 
best results. much so, that have 
department the school work that not 
worked these lines. cordially endorse 
the reasons (a), (b) and (c), page 
your memorandum, and strongly approve the 
resolution moved. 

the vexed question supervision, 
have instance our staff supervision 
influence which quite effective any 
supervision; and result years’ 
school work with sighted pupils and colleagues, 
have come the conclusion that there can 
those who have sight, whilst there can the 
best kind supervision those call the 
biind. 

Look Mr. Albert Siddall when has his 
ciass for boot-making and repairing! And 
there are many like him.” 

The Chairman, having thanked Lady Camp- 
bell for kindly leaving her husband’s side 
come the Meeting, asked her move the 
resolution, and this she did the following 
words: 


“Having taught with blind teachers col- 
leagues, both the United States and Eng- 
land, and having had the supervision classes 
taught them for more than years, feel 
hesitation recommending their employ- 
ment. reasons are set forth the 
Preamble contained the Resolution sent out 
with the notices convening this Meeting, but 
would like deal with the main objection, 
the inability supervise and maintain disci- 
pline, and show how can overcome. 
every walk life favorable environment 
and the fulfillment certain conditions are 
before success can achieved. The 
superlative genius, the man indomitable 
perseverance, may succeed spite adverse 
circumstances, but most require certain 


measure assistance. wish point out 
some the conditions essential the success 
blind teachers, viz.: 


The hearty co-operation other mem- 
bers the staff. 

The maintenance good order and dis- 
cipline classes held the sighted teachers, 
thus establishing fixed standard conduct 
the minds the children. 

The inculcation sense honour 
love fair play the children, that will 

ead them regard the taking advantage 
blind teacher mean action. 

The other members the staff should 
the blind teachers the awkward posi- 
tions mannerisms the members their 
their class, that they may the lookout 
them, and correct any which had escaped 
notice. 

The class room should where 
occasional observation can secured. 

advantage for any teacher (blind 
sighted) blind children, have them 
arranged that one can pass behind the 
back the seats. enables one examine 
easily the work the type-board, maps, &c. 
the case blind teachers, absolutely 
essential that they should able pass 
amongst the pupils examine the work, cor- 
rect bad positions, and more easily detect 
whispering, other disorder. 


think the fulfillment these conditions 
would enable qualified blind teacher easily 
discipline. blind teacher can 
pass freely among the pupils the class room, 
the ear will serve instead the eye detect 
causes disorder, and the occasional placing 
the hand upon the chair wil! show the posi- 
tion the pupil, even not detected the 
sound the voice. well remember the sur- 
prise dishonest pupil, when the hand 
reached out copy comrade’s answer from 
the type-board, fell the hand the teacher. 
need not tell you that impression was pro- 
duced the mind that class that dishonesty 
not pay. once visited the class blind 
teacher and found that she was 
managing and maintaining discipline class 
where the ages varied from five fourteen, 
and was also looking after little baby aged 
two, whom she begged the mother send 
her class, rather than have his blind sister kept 
home take care him. could give 
many instances show than alert blind 
teacher can maintain order class room 
well sighted teacher. When taught 


the Perkins South Boston, the en- 
tire supervision the boys’ dormitories was 
under blind man, and irregularities were al- 
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niost unknown. While some may doubt the 
ability blind teachers supervise out 
class room, they certainly can able seconds 
the matter supervision. 

the recent examination the College 
Teachers the Blind, five out the six blind 
candidates passed—one with honors five 
subjects, and only eighteen out thirty 
sighted candidates. There are now sixty-one 
graduates the Royal Normal College em- 
picyed various schools and classes for the 
blind, and nearly every instance their work 
satisfactory. There are many other blind 
teachers besides these, whose positions will 
jeopardised this growing tendency re- 
place them sighted teachers. certainly 
the duty those who are training the blind, 
all that possible promote their em- 

When you study the “History the Educa- 
tion the Blind,” you will find that the blind 
themselves have played important part. 
true, the Institution Paris was founded 
Valentin Hauy, but was the friend 
Mile. Paradis, and her example may have had 
great influence the development his 
scheme education. England owes its first 
School for the Blind Edward Rushton, the 
brave sailor, who lost his sight caring for the 
slaves. When the whole wretched cargo 
African slaver was seized with ophthalmia, 
one dared venture into the hold except 
Rushton. went daily minister them 
their neglect and destitution, with the result 
that returned England blind man. 
connection with Mr. Christie, blind music 
teacher Liverpool, Rushton’s idea 
benefit club was changed into plan for estab- 
lishing school. Many blind teachers could 
mentioned who have been the means estab- 
lishing various schools and workshops. Wher- 
ever the enthusiasm that gave the first impulse 
has died out, and the work any school in- 
stitution has become dead and mechanical, you 
will generally find blind teacher who has 
brought new life, and been the means on- 
ward movement. Louis Braille, his perfec- 
tion point system, opened new world 
the blind his own country, which Dr. Armi- 
tage, his zeal and generosity, extended 
the English-speaking world. Sir Francis 
Campbell, his insistence upon the principle, 
that the blind order succeed, must have 
training equal the sighted, with whom 


they have compete, revolutionized the edu- 
cational training the blind. 

Knowing do, what blind people have ac- 
complished the past, and what they are do- 
ing today, have great pleasure moving the 
resolution.” 

seconding the resolution Mr. Stainsby re- 
marked that his experience blind teachers 
extended over period thirty-two years, 
and could say, unhesitatingly, that blind 
teachers the blind were among the very 
best all the teachers had known. 
true they have their limitations some sub- 
jects where sight essential, but those pe- 
culiar the blind, far excelled his sighted 
co-worker, for approached his pupil from 
right standpoint. Being himself blind rea- 
lized the difficulties his blind pupil, and 
knew how meet them sighted person 
could. Mr. Stainsby pointed out the engage- 
ment blind teacher undoubtedly carried 
with the imposition little more work 
other (sighted) teachers and officials, but 
this apparent disadvantage was 
counterbalanced the superior special work 
the blind teacher. urged that the Com- 
mittee Schools for the Blind should remem- 
ber that inasmuch these institutions were 
founded for the blind, only reasonable 
that the maximum number blind persons 
should engaged them official ca- 
pacity. Mr. Guy Campbell having reported 
the meeting that the Superintendents were 
practically unanimous their advocacy 
blind teachers, appeared him (the speaker) 
that there was only one conclusion could 
come to, namely, that the Board Education 
was prejudiced against blind teachers. so, 
steps should taken remove that prejudice 
endeavoring convince the Board that the 
blind teacher necessity our Schools. 
Continuing, Mr. Stainsby stated that should 
not rest until the question was seftled favor 
the employment suitable blind teachers. 
came that meeting with special instruc- 
tions from his Council advocate the claims 
the blind teacher. conclusion, the 
speaker remarked that since had been con- 
nected with the British and Foreign Blind 
Association nothing had impressed him 
much the fact that most the best appa- 
ratus used for the education the Blind had 
been invented blind persons. 

most interesting discussion followed 
support the resolution, which the follow- 
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ing took part: Mr. (Manches- 
ter), Mr. Littlewood (Liverpool), Lt.-Col. 
Jolly (Preston), the Rev. Hardy (Bris- 
tol), Miss Garaway (Linden Lodge, L.C.C.), 
Mr. Pine (Nottingham), Mr. Martin (Swiss 
Cottage School, London), Miss Petty (As- 
sistant Superintendent, L.C.C.), Miss Wood- 
head (Barclay Home, Brighton), Miss Foakes 
(East London School, Clapton), and Mr. Guy 
Campbell (Royal Normal College). 

The resolution having been put the meet- 
ing and carried unanimously, the Chairman 
thanked the speakers for freely expressing 


their opinions, and hoped that order that 
something definite might done the mat- 
ter, special sub-committee would ap- 
pointed for the purpose carrying into effect 
the resolution, far possible. 


This was agreed to, and the following were 
elected the Committee: Lady Campbell, 
Mr. Guy Campbell, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Lit- 
tlewood, Mr. Norwood, Mr. Pine, Mr. 
by, and Mr. Wilson. 

After instructions had been given the 
meeting the Committee the general 
line action, the proceedings terminated. 


STATE AID FOR BLIND BABIES 


New York State, New Jersey, AND ARIZONA FOR THEIR CARE 


March 22, 1912, Governor John Dix 
the State New York signed bill No. 947, 
entitled, 


“An act amend the education law relative 
the kindergarten training and instruction 
blind babies and children.” 


The new matter which affects the care 
blind babies follows: 


“Blind babies and children, not residing 
the city New York, the age twelve 
years and under and possessing the other quali- 
fications prescribed the preceding section 
this chapter and requiring kindergarten train- 
ing and instruction shall eligible appoint- 
ment state pupils one the homes for 
blind babies and children maintained the 
International Sunshine Society, Brooklyn 
Home for the Blind, Crippled and Defective 
Children, and the Catholic Institute for the 
Blind, and any such child may transferred 
the institution for the blind the city 
New York village Batavia, which 

she would otherwise eligible appoint- 
ment, upon arriving suitable age, the dis- 
cretion the Commissioner Education. 

The term kindergarten training and in- 
struction for babies and children the age 
twelve years and under received into any such 
institution under the provisions section nine 
hundred and seventy-two this chapter, shall 
the discretion the commissioner 
education and shall paid the rate dol- 
lar day.” 


Since the signing this bill, the State Com- 
missioner Education has appointed the 
International Sunshine Society Homes, eleven 
children. 

Prior the making this law, the Commis- 
sioner could not appoint blind child under 


eight. Now privileged appoint child 
from the day blinded. This will save 
many little folks from having struggle along 
best they can reach the age eight when 
ample provision made for their education. 

The International Sunshine Society has es- 
tablished two institutions for the care, main- 
tenance and education blind children too 
young enter the institutions already pro- 
vided for the older children, the public 
school classes which have lately been opened 
them. 


These institutions are homes, nurseries, hos- 
pitals and kindergartens combined and are open 
the year round. 

The Dyker Heights home, 8th St. and 13th 
Ave., Brooklyn, Y., incorporated 1905, 
was established and maintained the De- 
partment the Blind the International 
Sunshine Society, headquarters Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. This same Depart- 
ment has established second institution for 
blind babies Summit, New Jersey. 

The first institution the cottage plan 
and provides for twenty-five children. One 
building serves nursery and home, the 
second hospital and kindergarten depart- 
ment. The property valued $50,000. New 
York City commits this institution its blind 


babies, and pays dollar day. The bill for 


this passed 1908. 


The Arthur Home Summit, 


present, can house forty babies. 
The State New Jersey pays $330 per year 
for the blind babies commits the Arthur 
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Home. The New York state law, which went 
into effect March 22, 1912, provides for these 
children through the education department in- 
stead the charity department. The state 
provides for its blind children because they are 
blind and because they should have special care. 

Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, the president 
the International Sunshine Society, 
whom are indebted for this material, has 
been urging, many states, legislation which 
shall make provision for blind babies. Mrs. 
Alden states that encouragement has been re- 
ceived from the governors Idaho, Mary- 
land and Oregon and adds that she hopes “to 
live see the day when every state will take 
care its The last state take 
this matter Arizona. Early this summer 
the Second Session the First Legislature 
the following act was passed: 


provide for the care, maintenance and in- 
struction blind babies and children. 


enacted the Legislature the State 
Arizona: 

Section The State Board Education 
shall have power provide for the suitable 
care, maintenance and instruction babies 
and children under school age residing this 
state who may born blind become blind 
any case where reason lack means 
other cause the parent parents such 
children may unable properly care for, 
maintain and educate such children. 

Sec. For the purpose providing such 
care, maintenance and education 


Board Education shall have power con- 
tract with any institution having furnishing 
for such care, maintenance and edu- 
cation this any other state contract 
price agreed upon, not exceeding one 
($1.00) dollar per day; provided that such 
contract shall made and with the written 
consent the parents the surviving parent 
any such child. 


Sec. Such contract shall continue force 
and the care, maintenance and education pro- 
vided therein shall continue until such child 
attains the age six years; provided, how- 
ever, that said Board Education may its 
discretion continue such contract force until 
such child attains the age twelve years. 


Sec. There shall included the tax 
levied for state school purposes, rate 
sufficient raise the sum twenty-five hun- 
dred ($2,500.00) dollars, addition all 
other sums provided law, which sum 
much thereof may necessary hereby 
appropriated for the purpose carrying out 
the provisions this act. 


Sec. Nothing this act contained shall 
deemed repeal any way modify any 
existing law with reference the education 
the deaf, dumb and blind. 


Editor’s Note.—Those who may not have 
been following the development of the move- 
ment for nurseries for blind babies should be 
reminded that Connecticut and Massachusetts 
had private nurseries for blind babies estab- 
lished before the Sunshine Society took up this 
work. Later the Connecticut nursery becamea 
part of the state institution for the blind of 
that state. The recent efforts of the Sunshine 
Society have been toward State Aid. For other 
articles about the nurseries, see Vol. II. 30, 33, 
34; Vol. III, 121, 157, 165; Vol. V, 63. 


SAMUEL BACON, 1823-1909 


THE SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND ILLINOIS, AND 


HERO THE STRIFE 
JENNIE JOHNSON 


Editor’s Note.—In June, 1911, a tablet was placed upon the Nebraska School for the Blind in 
memory of its founder and benefactor. At the Memorial Service, held at that time, the follow- 


ing paper was read by Miss Johnson. 


The world vast battleground, the scene 
unending struggle, which every living 
creature forced enter. Life with all 
struggle, and whether, its close, 
leave the field conquerors conquered, 
will depend upon the spirit which have 
fought. Ere enter the thick the fray, 
well that pause and harken the 
stirring words which come from out the 
past: 

the world’s broad field battle, 
the bivouac life, 


not Jike dumb driven cattle— 
hero the strife!” 


Some there are who have heeded well these 
words, and doubt not shall find inspira- 
tion considering the life one such hero, 
one whose life has closely touched our lives. 


the memory Samuel Bacon gladly 
pay tribute, and ascribe him the title 


justly deserved, hero the strife.” 


not only fought bravely his own battles, but 
did much make the struggle less difficult for 
others. Himself blind, the 
needs the blind. Full well knew the 
cbstacles encountered. Zealously 
lakored our behalf. but natural, there- 
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fore, that revere the memory this man 
who was once our friend and the champion 
our cause. 


Samuel Bacon was born 
Trumble County, Ohio May 10, 1823. was 
boy the full sense the word—an active, 
daring, wide-awake boy, keenly interested 
nature and fond outdoor sports. 

For four years attended school, where 
learned read, write and spell. Regarding 
his introduction into the intricacies mathe- 
matics, Mr. Bacon said, after years, 

not compute anything desired.” 
such buoyant spirit the schoolroom offered 
less attraction than the great forest teaming 
with life. The birds, the squirrels and even 
the trees themselves were well known friends 
this ardent lover nature. Fond pic- 
tures, his eye never failed see, and his 
artist soul never failed appreciate the 
beauty the ever-changing scenes the 
great canvas which Nature had spread wide 
before him. landscape once seen was in- 
stamped upon his This 
power being able recall clearly what 
had looked upon must have been source 
infinite satisfaction, for all too soon the time 
came when the pictures which hung mem- 
ory’s gallery were the only ones which could 
afford pleasure. the age eleven years, 
the boy had attack scarlet fever, the 
most disastrous effect which was the loss 
sight. Life must henceforth 
under new conditions. However, 
fortune did not baffle this lad dauntless 
courage. continued participate all 
games the same before. delighted 
running races with his companions. Placing 
pole bar his shoulder, which aided 
standing erect well ascertaining direc- 
tion, and closely observing the wind, the 
young athlete could run very swiftly and very 
straight, too. nutting party was ever com- 
plete without the fearless, sightless boy, who, 
with bare feet that might the better test 
the safety the branches, was always de- 
pended climb the trees, being recognized 
far the best climber. Also, was 
chosen perform this feat because, 
companions said, did not make his head 
swim. His loss sight, instead intimidat- 
ing, seemed rather stimulate and develope 


his naturally daring spirit. readily learned 
skate, ride and swim. First with, and later 
without the aid long pole, learned 
walk the edge the top board 
fence, perilous performance, yet one which 
served him well, for the same way could 
cross stream log pole, and the 
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seme way, too, could, later years, walk 

the habits formed youth can traced 
the success later years. When Mr. Bacon, 
boy, resolutely faced and conquered the 
obstacles which lay his path, then and there 
laid the foundation without which such 
career his proved would have been 
impossible. Success this world depends 
largely our attitude toward the world. 
Instead allowing his affliction fetter him, 
instead shrinking into himself and isolating 
himself from his companions, Mr. Bacon 
herocially faced life, determined conquer 
spite odds. was because continued 
mingle with his playfellows and because 
learned all the things they did, that 
they turn continued look upon him 
one them, and expected him what- 
ever they themselves could do. further 
knowledge his character reveals undaunted 
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courage, strong will and untiring industry. 
his every act read the determined dec- 
laration, will find way make one.” 

Eager acquire knowledge, Mr. Bacon was, 
while yet boy, very fond books, but 
was not altogether easy obtain reader. 
Fortunately, there was near neighbor who 
was also fond books. The difficulty lay 
the fact that this friend was too poor 
furnish .light which read. He, there- 
fore, proposed the boy that gather wood 
with which make blaze the fireplace, 
thus providing the necessary light. this 
the lad readily agreed, for could take his 
ax, into the timber, cut down and put 
much cord wood any boy his age. 
Thus, the light the wood fire, all 
the books the neighborhood .were read. 
His retentive mind made unnecessary for 
the young student hear book the second 
time. For nearly four years and his book- 
leving friend continued their reading. Then 
was decided that the boy should placed 
school. Accordingly, the age fifteen, 
entered the School for the Blind Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Though small for his age, 
was strong and active, free from all awkward, 
cautious habits. 

William Chapin was then superintendent 
the Columbus institution. and his two 
Penniman, men well known educators 
blind, came, due time, deeply inter- 
ested the bright, energetic lad, who had 
been placed under their instruction. 

first the boy gave his attention almost 
wholly the industrial department. soon 
became very proficient the making 
brushes, that being the principal trade then 
taught. “Have faith nothing but in- 
dustry; early and late,” seems 
have been the motto the young workman; 
for while the other boys were play, was 
always found the shop. bought 
material, made and sold brushes his own 
account, thus earning little money, which 
later was great use him. Busy though 
was, seems have found ample time 
for getting into mischief, trait not uncom- 
mon boys. 

the beginning his third school year, 
algebra, geometry and physics were added 
the course study, and, the earnest re- 
quest Mr. Penniman, teacher physics, 
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young Samuel was placed these three 
classes. The Superintendent had said him, 
“He will not study, but will always 
mischief. the worst boy school.” 
But Mr. Chapin was mistaken, for the mis- 
chievous boy became intensely interested 
his new studies, and mastered them way 
astonished his teachers. Soon Mr. 
Chapin, who taught the class algebra, in- 
quired the other teachers they were 
assisting the boy; which inquiry they re- 
plied that they had. given further assist- 
ance than merely answer his questions. 
This they were requested not the 
future, for was discouraging the other 
pupils far outdone the youngest 
member the class; but the youngest mem- 
ber the class was not the one submit 
unresistingly this attempt check his prog- 
ress. was not long discovering the 
and the knowledge roused his combative 
spirit. can conquer who thinks can,” 
and this determined lad knew could. The 
small sum which had accumulated 
sale brushes now stood him good stead, 
With purchased books, and pressed into 
service whomever could reader. 
had learned what many people never learn; 
namely, the value time. During these days 
strenuous effort, formed habit which 
niade possible utilize even the brief re- 
cesses. could, during these short intervals, 
take subject, work with until sum- 
moned class, drop instantly, give his 
whole attention the work under 
tion the schoolroom, then, any time, take 
the subject which had previously occupied 
his thought and continue work with from 
the point where had left off. Prior this 
time, another habit had been formed, habit 
which would well for every student 
form. Each night, after retiring, thorough 
review the day’s work was made, and all 
questions which had been found perplexing 
were carefully thought this often 
took until late night, but this loss sleep 
was not felt, for, Mr. Bacon himself as- 
serted after years, could get very well 
sleeping only four hours. 

Thus armed with books, reader and well- 
formed habits, was but short time until 
the young mathematician found himself ad- 
vance not only the members his class, 
but his teacher well. Thus was that 
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the boy, who had been expected always 
causing trouble and studying, proved 
most earnest student, and grew 
favor with the Superintendent, who, being 
the instructor algebra, now turned the class 
over young Samuel, who continued serve 
teacher during the remainder the time 
that was school. From that time for- 
ward further effort was made check 
his progress; but, the other hand, was 
encouraged every way possible. worked 
zealously, unaided any teacher. this 
manner passed through the lower branches 
mathematics, gaining, the same time, 
fair knowledge mechanics, and the end 
year and half, found himself well ad- 
vanced calculus. All the while kept 
his other classes. was means 
easy climb. With one direct his study, 
used such books could get. that 
time was very hard get good, up-to-date 
text books. Many perplexing questions were 
encountered; yet, with zeal and courage that 
never flagged, the ambitious youth persevered. 
Fortunately for him, chanced meet, just 
this time, Scotchman who was mathe- 
matician great ability, and him all dif- 
ficult points were explained. 

Wishing assist the youth who was 
heroically struggling obtain education, 
friend offered read him from daylight 
till breakfast time. This offer was readily 
accepted, though the arrangement necessitated 
rising before daylight, walking distance 
one mile the friend’s room, and often re- 
ceiving thorough drenching the morning 
dew. 


“The heights great men reached and kept 
Were not attained sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward through the night.” 


Thus availing himself the service his 
friend, the eager, zealous lad achieved much. 
short time completed “Davies’ Descrip- 
tive Geometry,” and fourteen days 
Analytical Geometry,’ 


omitting the seventh book. thoroughly did 
master the geometry that, later years, 
taught the subject number times with- 
out reference any text book. Regarding 
his work along this line, Mr. Bacon quoted 
saying: “In all mathematical pursuits 
have never used any tangible apparatus— 


kave never failed teach the blind the 
same manner, and teaching the seeing, with 
their figures before them, have always been 
able follow quickly, being less liable get 
lines mixed. never experienced any dif- 
ficulty comprehending retaining mind 
the most complex mathematical figures.” 
Little wonder, then, that Superintendent 
Chapin and the Board Trustees became 
deeply interested this mathematical genius, 
who had not merely great ability, but had, 
a'so, the perseverance, the determination and 
the ambition make that ability count for 
the close his fourth term 
the Ohio Institution, the felt Mr. 
Chapin was made manifest. summoned 
the boy his office, and inquired concerning 
his plans for the future. When asked what 
object had view, Samuel replied, have 
none; have been too busy consider that 
question.” this the Superintendent said, 
“You are almost grown, and should have 
object life.” The Institution had done for 
the boy all that was then possible for 
do. Though was entitled remain there 
three years longer, would gain nothing 
so. Mr. Chapin proposed that 
college. This, Samuel explained, was im- 
did not have the means nor 
friends whom could call for such as- 
sistance. The Superintendent made haste 
inform him that was wrong thinking 
had friends, for though knew not, 
had won the admiration and enlisted the 
interest many persons. Several the col- 
leges had offered free admission, and Mr. 
Chapin assured the lad that, should decide 
accept any one these offers, the necessary 
means would provided. 
barred the way. Much the boy wished 
avail himself the advantages college 
course, shrank from placing himself 
dcpendent position. Accordingly, when was 
dismissed from the Superintendent’s presence, 
with the request that think the matter over, 
went straightway his most valued friend 
and adviser, Penniman. him was 
given account the interview with Mr. 
Chapin, and the wise counsellor’s advice was, 
“go.” the objection becoming depen- 
dent others Mr. Penniman said, “We are 
all dependent, and did not recognize that 
fact, nothing would accomplished.” his 
thirst for knowledge conquered, and the am- 
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bitious youth decided follow his friend’s 
advice. 

After much discussion between Mr. Chapin 
and the Board, arrangements were 
made. For the support each pupil at- 
tendance the School for the Blind the 
state appropriated eighty dollars per year. The 
Board decided allow Samuel Bacon still 
though would thereafter receive instruction 
elsewhere. Kenyon College was among the 
number which had offered scholarship. 
Thither the boy resolved go, knowing that 
there was there excellent professor 
mathematics. Thus was that September, 
1844, Samuel Bacon entered college. was 
kindly received teachers and students. 
was not long until found that his self- 
conducted course study had carried him 
far beyond the college course everything ex- 
cept the languages. these was very de- 
ficient. had studied French little, hoping 
thereby able read French mathematics, 
but had barely looked inside Latin gram- 
mar. was, therefore, assigned two classics, 
Latin and Greek. feared his progress would 
slow, for early youth had become 
strongly prejudiced against memorizing, pre- 
judice which deeply regretted all his life. 
The necessity depending entirely 

was due the fact that had 
means taking notes. was not until some 
years later that New York Point and Braille 
were introduced into the schools for the blind 
this country. Thus, with method writ- 
ing, the student languages found himself 
being especially hard handle 
sentences; for any part slipped from mem- 
ory, was then necessary have reread. 
Yet all these difficulties did not baffle the res- 
olute, energetic pupil from Columbus. 
knew such word “fail.” 

“Trial proves the hero, 
Though ne’er prevails, 

who never struggles 
the one who fails.” 


Having made his mind 
Master Samuel set work with will. 
soon became familiar with both Latin and 
Greek, especially Greek, which greatly pre- 
ferred Latin. time could memorize 
sentence either these languages quick- 
ly, not more quickly, than sentence 
English, the reason for this being that the 


idea the English sentence always absorbed 
his attention. kept with his seeing 
classmates, and the close the year passed 
good examination any them. 

During this first year college, addition 
the two classics, reviewed logic and 
rhetoric and took course 
Occasionally called the professor 
mathematics, who gave him some instruction 
the higher branches; but some delicacy was 
felt soliciting such aid, the boy did not 
have the means wherewith pay the pro- 
fessor. The eighty dollars appropriated must 
pay for board, reader and all other ex- 

“The most gleans who works and never 
swerves.” During his first vacation after en- 
tering Kenyon College, Mr. Bacon did not 
leave, finding cheaper remain there and 
study than elsewhere. Then, too, an- 
other student, who decided stay order 
review the year’s course classics, offered 
read the same aloud. 

When the second year his college career 
began, studies other than the classics were 
assigned Mr. Bacon, had already mas- 
tered the other subjects taught there. Thus 
had ample time for miscellaneous reading, 
his fellow students willingly doing such read- 
ing without charging for 
Nevertheless, his dependent position made him 
restless and discontented; when the Christ- 
mas vacation had come, decided return 
Columbus. Though had practiced the 
most rigid economy, yet, after all bills had 
been settled, did not have left enough 
money pay his fare the stage which ran 
between Gambier and Columbus, there being 
railroad that time. Whatever willed 
that did; so, having made his 
mind return Columbus, nothing could 
hinder. With the few pennies which had 
his possession bought some cakes, and, 
with these his pocket, resolutely set 
walk before him. 

Convinced that could more advantage- 
ously pursue his studies Columbus, was 
ready face any difficulty endure any in- 
convenience order that might accomplish 
his purpose. who would succeed must 
expect sacrifice, endure and strive un- 


ceasingly. Some one has said, “Successful 


people usually find that shade trees and easy 
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chairs are very few and far between the 
road success.” 


was one the next day when the 
weary pedestrain reached his destination, hun- 
gry and footsore. 


was not long until had made very 
satisfactory arrangements for carrying his 
studies. For trifling sum secured the 
assistance kind old gentleman who lived 
but short distance from the Institution. 
This gentleman was, indeed, well qualified 
render such service. was very proficient 
German, French, Latin and Greek. these 
instructed the ambitious, eager 
youth who had sought his aid. Greater prog- 
ress was made under this wise instructor than 
had previously been made any time. 


However, trials different nature soon 
proved source great annoyance. 


“The politicians made war Mr. Chapin, 
who resigned.” Mr. Bacon, least, this 
meant the loss most 
Fortunately, Mr. Penniman remained, having 
been appointed superintendent protem. Mr. 
Racon was himself appointed assistant teacher. 
Also, the Board appointed another teacher 
who was excellent linguist wide experi- 
ence. him was assigned the task pre- 
paring the young assistant for his final ex- 
aminations. Both began work with will, but 
unfortunately the health the over-zealous 
student began fail, and before the end 
the term was obliged abandon his stu- 
dies altogether, thus making impossible even 
attempt the examinations. 


August 1847, bade farewell the 
Institute, the scene his arduous labors, the 
place which fond memory would often re- 
vert, for here had been found friends helpful 
and true. 

After few months’ rest, Mr. Bacon re- 
gained his health, but from the time that 
left school was ever afterwards too busy 
pay much attention text books. 

the same year which severed his 
connection with the Ohio Institution, be- 
came greatly interested the blind 
felt the need school that state, and 
exerted all his powers, both mental and physi- 
cal, his efforts secure the same. due 
time his hopes were realized, for 1849 
school was opened. 

was about this time that Mr. Bacon mar- 


ried Miss Sarah Graves, lady who heartily 
sympathized and co-operated with him his 
efforts better the condition the blind. 
Throughout her life Mrs. Bacon made 
rule read her husband four hours each 
day, thus rendering most valuable service. 

1852 Mr. and Mrs. Bacon visited friends 
Iowa. They found that school for the 
blind had yet been established, and 
way gave their attention the matter. 
result their united efforts, institution 
was opened Iowa City, but was later re- 
moved Vinton, its present location. 

1874 Mr. and Mrs. Bacon came Ne- 
braska, and located Nebraska City. Here, 
had previously been the case and 
Iowa, was found that the state had made 
provision for the education the blind, and 
Mr. Bacon was third time instrumental 
establishing institution. March 1875, 
was appointed superintendent. rented 
small building, and March the 
same year, formally opened school. ap- 
propriation for the erection suitable 
school building was obtained; desirable site 
was selected, and January 13, 1876, the new 
building was ready for occupation. During 
the erection this building, Mr. Bacon gave 
his personal attention every detail. saw 
that the best material was used. was 
often seen climbing about the roof, 
critically examining the work. His perilous 
position was source anxiety the work- 
men, but, now that was man grown, Mr. 
Bacon found more difficult walk 
than, early youth, had been walk 
the edge the top board fence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bacon the blind found the 
truest friends. Their whole interest was 
centered the work which lay before them. 
them time, labor and money were expended 
carrying out their plans. For example, Mr. 
Bacon felt the need purchasing furniture, 
musical instruments, etc.; also, erecting 
barn and building fence around the school 
grounds. For these purposes the Legislature 
had yet made appropriations. Knowing 
that the Board had means their disposal, 
and having assurance that the money would 
ever paid back, Mr. Bacon unhesitatingly 
furnished the necessary funds, amounting 
over twelve hundred Although this. 


claim was afterwards recognized, yet much 
credit due Mr. Bacon for having drawn 
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his own funds, not knowing that the money 
would returned. 

Deeply interested their pupils, and ear- 
nestly desiring secure every advantage for 
them, Mr. and Mrs. Bacon were keenly alive 
the needs the school, and did all their 
power meet such needs. 

For two years and eight months Mr. Bacon 
served superintendent the Nebraska 
School for the Blind. Upon retiring from 
this position, took his residence 
Woodland Home, his farm near Nebraska 
City. Here made thorough and com- 
prehensive study agriculture had 
previously made education. Every acre 
his farm was familiar him, and gave 
his personal attention the smallest detail 
every phase the Investment 
land was pet hobby his, and made 
great deal money this way. 

Throughout the remainder his life, Mr. 
Bacon was warm friend the Nebraska 
School for the Blind, and took deep, per- 
sonal interest the pupils, ever ready use 
his influence their behalf and render 
such service could. 

the end life’s battle drew near, signs 


the long struggle became apparent, and the 
seemingly unlimited powers our hero be- 
gan gradually The mind which had 
always been clear, active, brilliant 
began now wander. The great intellect was 
shattered, and, with pang regret, all who 
had known Mr. Bacon realized that most 
faithful friend was drifting away from them. 
February 12, 1909, passed away. 
simple funeral service was held Institution 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, February 14. So, 
the age eighty-six, our hero finished his 
course, and can truly said him had 
“fought good fight.” 

June 11, 1911, memorial service was 
held, and the front entrance the Ne- 
braska School for the Blind was placed 
beautiful bronze tablet, tribute the mem- 
ory the founder and benefactor 


“Were star quenched 
For ages would its light, 

Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine our mortal sight; 

So, when good man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 

The light leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths men.” 


THE BLIND GIRLS HOME 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAROLINE BATES 


The early history this Home great 
interest. Some fifty years ago the term in- 
struction the Missouri School for the Blind 
was limited period eight years. 1868 
number girls, upon completing this course, 
had suitable home which they could re- 
turn one Friday night the fall the same 
year group blind girls met the matron’s 
room the School and discussed the great 
need for home. The suggestion was made 
that they work for home for blind girls. 
They then held prayer meeting and before 
they separated for the night the plans for 
were laid. From that courageous begin- 
ning, made few blind girls, has grown 
permanent institution, adequately managed, 
with beautiful building, fully equipped and 
commodious every way. 


Commencing with fund $1.95 the brave 
little group bought material; made articles 
the school work-room; charged ten cents ad- 
mission monthly exhibitions their work; 
the articles made; gave concert; 
strawberry festival; and solicited funds for 
their dear object. 

The patient labor the first few re- 
sulted fund $4,000 and the warm sup- 
pert friends. Then Mr. James Yeatman 
furnished and opened for them eight- 
roomed house near the Working Women’s 
Home and five blind girls went live it. 
They took their meals the Working 
Women’s Home. Interest the money they 
had earned was used for their board. 

After about five years the Home, with more 
members now, moved large mansion with 
ample grounds. Twice again the Home moved 
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more commodious quarters, and 
outgrew them. 

1909 the Home moved the beautiful 
now occupied. The building and site 
were the gift Mrs. Culver. 
some fire-proof structure red brick with 
white stone trimmings, the building every 
way admirable. Mr. Hal 
architect. The cost site and building was 
approximately 

the first floor are two parlors sitting- 
rooms for general use, reception room, 
large reception hall with fire-place and two 
stair-cases, large dining room, pantry, serv- 
ing room, kitchen, bed and bath rooms. The 
second floor occupied bed rooms. 
these floors wings extending back 
right angles the front the have 
halls with rooms each side. this 
rangement each room has outside window. 
wide porch connects the two ends the 
wings the second floor. addition the 
stairs the front the building, two stair- 
cases the. wings lead from the first the 
second floor. There are forty-five private 
rooms, two suites and six bath rooms. 
auditorium with stage, laundry 
equipped with modern conveniences and 
rcom for ironing are the basement. large 
attic store-room occupies the third floor. This 
attractive big room the scene the annual 
Harvest Home celebration. The building 
heated hot water. Six fire-gongs are pre- 
pared give warning case fire. 

The Home under the management the 
Louis Women’s Christian Association. 
has its own officers and directors. Mrs. 
Pelton, the able and devoted president, has 
lived the Home for some years. 


The Home partially endowed and large 
supported money raised entertain- 
ments and donations. For the work accom- 
plished, the running expenses are very low. 
Thirty-five blind women live the Home, 
which open blind women the State who 
are good character and who are otherwise 


unprovided with Home. entrance fee 
asked. 


The industry earlier days still prevails. 
The women the household are constantly 
occupied. They care for their own rooms and 
wash and wipe the dishes. few who 
housework prefer other handicraft ex- 
change services using part the money 
gained the sale hand-made articles pay 
other blind women for cleaning their bed- 
rooms. Knitting, crocheting, tatting, bead- 
work, raffia, and patching quilts, fill the busy 
days. Friends the Home buy all the arti- 
cles made. Much work done fill orders. 
Each woman uses the money earned toward 
supplying herself with clothes. 

Piano and vocal members the 
group and verses one gifted woman afford 
much pleasure all. Friends come almost 
every afternoon and read aloud while the 
ladies are occupied with some form hand- 
work. Sunday morning and Sunday and 
Wednesday evenings many the household 
attend church services the neighborhood. 
Many social events give great pleasure. 
George Washington’s Birthday Party, Straw- 
berry Festival, Harvest Home celebration, 
Christmas Bazaar are annual events. 

portrait the sitting room and bronze 
tablet over the mantel the reception hall 
commemorate the gratitude the Home the 
donor its beautiful building. 
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BORDER LINE CASES SPECIAL 


JAMES DOW 
Superintendent Minnesota School for the Blind 


schools for special classes, such 
those lacking defective sight hear- 
ing, there will frequently appear cases 
doubtful The degree defi- 
ciency sight hearing may slight 
raise the question the propriety 
admission; where there ques- 
tion the physical deficiency there may 
make whether the school can 
any aid the applicant, suffi- 
cient aid warrant the necessary segre- 
and special adjustment work and 
care required for such cases; or, finally, 
the same question may arise where there 
question the physical deficiency, 
and where the mental condition normal, 
but where the age the applicant such 
make his adaptation the school 
life youth question. 

short, there arise border line cases 
age which are often puzzling, and 
incorrect decision which may un- 
fortunate for the individual question, 
for the members the school for whom 
primarily designed, for both. 

considering these cases.I shall con- 
fine myself exclusively the blind, 
whom only have direct 
knowledge, but have little doubt that all 
that shall say this class substan- 
tially applicable similar cases schools 
for the deaf. 

The order which have mentioned 
these questionable cases logical one, 
and shall take the difficulties and pos- 
sible solutions the questions 
order degree sight, mentality, and 
age. 

school for the blind designed for 
the class named, evident that none 
except those who can included under 
this term, whole part, are entitled 
admission it. The most common test 
eligibility such schools the practi- 


from the sixteenth biennial report 
the Minnesota School for the Blind, 


cal one such deficiency sight 
makes education the public schools 
impossibility. Total blindness, such de- 
ficiency vision causes inability 
recognize the letters ordinary school 
book print, presents difficulty, such 
cases are unquestionably eligible. But not 
infrequently there are cases where ordi- 
nary print can read with more less 
difficulty placing the book paper near 
the eye favorable positions 
light, but where reading account 
such conditions vision must slow and 
more less uncertain. Again, there are 
cases where there 
the eye that while ordinary reading 
possible, attended with the danger 
more less serious injury the eye 
maintained for any length time. 
both these cases education the public 
schools can only carried under spe- 
cial conditions, such having assistance 
from others reading, special adjustment 
blackboard, map, and pencil work, etc. 
With some teachers and under certain con- 
given pupil might find practi- 
schools, the same pupil, less 
considerate teachers under conditions 
which make impossible for teachers 
considerate, might not get all. 
From the standpoint the welfare 
the pupil there question that attend- 
ance the public schools should main- 
so. The special school for the blind 
much less adapted the conditions 
such children than are the public schools. 
And the whole they are not desirable 
element the special schools. But where 
matter fact they are neglected and 
not make any progress the public 
schools, where their efforts keep 
their work they persist such im- 
proper use their eyes endanger the 
sight they have, the question the pro- 
priety their admission the special 
school arises. have said, they are 
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not generally desirable pupils school 
for the blind. very hard for them 
put themselves down the acquirement 
the special means employed the blind. 
They seldom learn read well with their 
fingers, hence arrangements must made 
for lessons read them, they 
insist upon using ink print even point 
books the possible endangerment their 
sight. They often not adapt themselves 
harmoniously the conditions the blind, 
and are restless under the conditions 
necessarily existing schools for the 
blind. Hence, for their own sakes, for the 
sake the school, and, course, 
element justice the state, which 
should not called upon support them 
school for the blind unless impera- 
tively necessary, the utmost care should 
exercised passing upon such cases. 

Differences rigidity admission 
such cases occur different states. 
neighboring state one time great lib- 
erality this matter prevailed. was 
held that so-called “seeing pupils” were 
help the really blind ones. Many were 
taken who could read ordinary print 
very well, and who could for most other 
practical purposes see well any one. 
Nearsightedness, some insignificant de- 
fect vision, would sufficient war- 
rant for their admission, and they were 
utilized guides helpers various 
ways for the less fortunate ones. This 
course was for many years pursued and 
publicly defended; and while less 
prevalent the present time, the term, 
“seeing pupils,” still lingers there, and 
recent visit observed that some these 
pupils were serving table waiters the 
pupils’ meals. 

most states the conditions admis- 
sion are more stringent, yet probably all 
schools for the blind there are some pupils 
who under very favorable conditions might 
get successfully the public schools. 
becomes, then, question not only the 
physical condition the pupil vision, 
but the existing school conditions his 
home, whether not should ad- 
mitted the school for the blind. all 
doubtful cases, therefore, certificates 
the visual condition the applicant should 
obtained reputable oculist, and also 


his practical school work from the 
teacher under whom has last 
Where satisfactory certificates from these 
sources are furnished, the school justi- 
fied admitting the applicant, but this 
admission should tentative, may 
speedily appear that not proper 
subject for the school. 

While, has been said, these border 
line pupils are often not very successful 
their work, conditions exactly adapted 
them not exist, either the public 
schools schools for the blind, yet 
many cases very satisfactory work has 
been done through the hearty and consci- 
entious efforts the pupil get the most 
possible out the opportunities presented. 
have mind two cases where boys could 
see read ink print, though with some 
effort, who set themselves the work 
touch reading faithfully that they be- 
came the best and most rapid readers 
the school, and this means continued 
their school work successfully. They out- 
grew their defects vision they be- 
came older, and became successful business 
men, not distinguishable from their fellows 
who had had similar training the pub- 
lic schools. they had been denied the 
advantages the special school their 
critical time need they would doubt- 
less have fallen far short the success 
they attained. another case young 
lady had completed the work the grades 
the public schools, but had been com- 
pelled stop there because eyestrain 
which the necessary reading 
caused. She was admitted the school 
for the blind, and successfully completed 
the high school course, which would other- 
wise have been impossible for her. 

These illustrations indicate the value 
such opportunities certain cases, but 
opinion the number such cases 
small, and all applications this kind 
should most carefully scrutinized. 
has been said, hard and fast line can 
drawn, and each case must judged upon 
its own merits. 

Even more trying, and more difficult 
determination, are the cases deficient 
mentality. The question what shall 
done with the backward and mentally defi- 
cient blind child the present time at- 
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tracting much attention from educators 
the blind throughout the country. Ques- 
tion schemes have been circulated obtain 
the opinions the heads institutions 
various points connected with this class, 
and they have received consideration 
recent meeings educators the blind. 

And there great need such discus- 
sion, both because their very consider- 
able number and because the peculiar 
problems which they present. the 
case children with varying degrees 
sight, these blind children deficient 
mentality shade off all degrees, from 
the rather dull child the markedly back- 
ward, through the grade the decidedly 
mentally defective down the low-grade 
imbecile. The classification the feeble- 
minded with normal vision now calling 
forth much careful and studious effort, 
and the same need proper classification 
exists with those who are lacking vision. 
The not uncommon case the blind epi- 
leptic also presents additional and peculiar 
problems. 


The initial difficulty convincing the 
parents the mental infirmity the 
child. rule they have never seen any 
blind children but their own; the lack 
vision the conspicuously notable condi- 
tion, and they consider that any mental 
peculiarity which they observe but 
part their blindness. have had ap- 
plication papers returned which 
the question, “Is the applicant sound 
mind?” answered the affirmative, but 
upon the arrival the child appeared 
that had never talked, could not feed 
himself, was entirely helpless all his 
natural functions, and, short, was 
absolute idiot. The mother was astonished 
protest against receiving the child. 
was certainly blind, and hence must 
belong with the blind. When she looked 
about the school, saw what other blind 
children did, and compared them with her 
boy, she last reluctantly admitted that 
there was difference, although she very 
strenuously resented the classification 
her boy with the feeble-minded. 


course such cases present 
culty. They are hopeless custodial cases, 
and unquestionably belong that depart- 
ment institution for the feeble-minded. 


But such cases there inability 
the part parents recognize the 
mental infirmity the child, how much 
greater the difficulty when there some 
considerable degree mental capacity, and 
the child yet one who, possessed 
sight, would unquestionably classed 
feeble-minded? Such children should 
received and, far possible, trained 
somewhere; for they may susceptible 
some degree improvement, but the ques- 
tion is, where shall they go? Shall they 
received all regular schools for the 
blind, or, rather, where shall the lines 
rejection from such schools drawn? 
Shall say that child such defective 
mentality that were possessed sight 
would proper subject for some the 
higher lower grades school for the 
feeble-minded, should refused admission 
school for the blind? This the posi- 
tion taken some. But entirely apart 
from the very practical difficulty such 
rejection, when the parents are entirely 
unconvinced any mental infirmity, and 
insist upon least trial for their child, 
grave question whether such rejec- 
tion fair the child. had sight 
might school for the feeble- 
minded and receive such training was 
capable of; but such training mainly ap- 
peals the sight, and the blind child 
would get little benefit 
Would not better accept schools 
for the blind such children 
mentality can presumably helped, and 
for them all that can done? Such 
the position considerable number 
the educators the blind. 


Probably from ten twenty per cent 
the blind youth the country are 
more less defective mentally. They can- 
not wholly disregarded. Such them 
are susceptible improvement are, ac- 
cording our modern views, entitled 
opportunity. But their numbers are not 
sufficient warrant separate institutions 
for them, and provided for all, they 
must some institution primarily de- 
signed for those with normal mentality, 
but lacking vision, for those normal 
vision, but deficient mentality. they 
are received into schools for the 
blind, shall they allowed mingle 
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with the other children, who are normal 
children with the exception the lack 
sight? Or, they are not al- 
lowed mingle with them, where shall 
the line separation drawn? 
questions are very practical and very diffi- 
cult ones. That not well for such 
mentally defective children mingle freely 
with normal sightless children undoubt- 
edly true; not well for the defective child 
and not well for the normal child. But 
small schools, like those for the blind 
most our states, the practical difficulty 
separation great, even were pos- 
sible tell just where draw the line; 
and with that difficulty becomes almost 
quite impracticable. 

Attempts have frequently been made 
roughly group the mentally incapable to- 
gether, and large extent this regu- 
larly done, far school and class work 
concerned, but outside the schoolroom, 
where the real danger such association 
greatest, the difficulty much greater. 
And such grouping the parent difficulty 
again comes in. often not difficult 
for parents readily recognize the mental 
infirmity the child another, and 
the same time entirely unconscious 
equal greater deficiency their own. 
One mother rather low-grade feeble- 
minded child came out from the kinder- 
garten where her child was, with indigna- 
tion flashing her eyes, because her boy 
was sitting the side “of that feeble- 
minded boy,” referring another child 
fully equal not superior mentality 
hers. 

Theoretically one would say such 
children are received all schools 
for the blind, they should form separate 
groups, and kept and trained entirely 
Practically, thus far this 
country, such separation has seemed pos- 
sible only limited degree. be- 
cause such difficulty has been found 
necessary exclude some from schools 
for the blind who could have helped 
some extent such separation had been 
practicable. 

should say that the tendency schools 
for the blind towards closer restriction 
the admission children deficient 
mentality. And probably, under present 
conditions, this restriction wise, not 


absolutely necessary for the protection and 
progress the school. practically, 
difficult thing do, and doubtless 
all superintendents receive and retain chil- 
dren who are deriving little benefit from 
the school and whose presence not 
good thing for the more normal children. 
The problem border line cases respect 
mentality the most difficult and the 
least worked out any connection with 
the blind. 

The third class doubtful cases ad- 
mission schools for the blind those 
who have passed the ordinary educable 
age, and who, having failed get edu- 
cation earlier, having become blind after 
reaching adult years, and feeling the need 
special training, desire enter such 
schools. the earlier history educa- 
tional institutions for the blind the age 
question received little consideration. But 
with the passing time and the accumu- 
lation experience, pedagogical principles 
began applied such institutions, and 
they tended not only called, but actu- 
ally become schools for the blind, with 
the limitations age which ordinarily 
apply schools. very few institu- 
tions the old traditions some extent 
linger, they large extent among 
the public large, but the number 
such institutions becoming less, and with 
the present tendencies the time must soon 
arrive when adult blind will found 
our schools for the youthful blind. 

Yet the pressure for the admission 
such cases constant and very strong. 
Only very small per cent the blind are 
school age, probably considerably under 
ten per cent. the rest very consider- 
able number have lost their sight after 
reaching adult years, and plunged hope- 
lessly into the dark while yet the full 
strength manhood, they know not what 
where turn for help. The 
school for the blind seems offer double 
provision for them. They will cared 
for and supported while attending it, and 
they hope learn while there something 
means which they can support them- 
selves when they can longer stay 
often comes them terrible shock 
and most when 
they learn that such schools are only. for 
blind youth, and they clamor insistently 
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against such restriction, and seek influ- 
ence from senators and governors down, 
break through the regulations and secure 
admission. 

Whatever may said for institutions 
exclusively for the adult blind, and the 
evidence regard them greatly 
divided, certain that the mingling 
blind youth and adults the same insti- 
tution not well for either, and particu- 
larly unfortunate for the youth. The 
reasons for this lie the surface. The 
language, habits, and ways the average 
blind man are not likely helpful 
the blind boy, and while with the other sex 
the same objections may not strongly 
lie, even their association often not well 
for the young. Again, the man finds 
difficult adapt himself restrictions and 
training necessary for the boy, while the 
boy resents any exemption the man 
from the regulations which apply him. 
any case friction likely arise 
and trouble engendered. Because 
these harmful tendencies, they have 
shown themselves practice, the gradual 
elimination adults from schools for the 
blind, which have spoken, has come 
about. 

The only question such schools now 
is, What shall the limit the age 
admission? The general answer is, the 
legal age manhood, twenty-one years. 
But where pupils are pursuing regular 
courses study when they arrive the 
age twenty-one permission usually 
given, often under some restrictions, 
remain for the completion the course. 
But with few exceptions schools for the 
blind not regularly admit pupils those 
who are over the age twenty-one years. 

That some provision ought made 
for the help and training those who 


have lost sight after reaching adult years 


seems generally admitted, and the 
question has received much, and often 
not too intelligent attention recent years. 
Many strident claims have been made 
the wonderful things that are see, but 
any real solution the difficult problems 
involved the help the adult blind yet 
the future. 

These problems are, however, being stud- 
ied more widely now than ever before, and 


while lack information and the 
knowledge experience already acquired 
will doubt lead the vain repetition 
much effort already found futile, and 
will doubtless result much sad disappoint- 
ment, yet the widespread interest these 
most difficult problems most hopeful 
sign. The experiments now being tried 
various states and associations will grad- 
ually eliminate the impracticable methods, 
and may hope will yet bring forth 
something which will open the door hope 
more widely this unfortunate class. 

The state Minnesota providing 
ten weeks’ Summer School for Blind Men 
partial and tentative answer the 
question, what shall done for the adult 
blind, but this recognized only par- 
tial answer. This can said for it, that 
How farther without becoming in- 
volved the serious difficulties yet 
unworked-out experiments does not yet 
appear. 

The policy somewhat closer restric- 
tion than heretofore age and mental 
capacity has recently been adopted the 
regular school for blind youth this state, 
because the practical difficulties and 
friction arising from the presence such 
pupils close relations with those nor- 
mal school age and mental capacity; but 
avoidance, and that the still 
remains. 

The study these three classes bor- 
der line cases must and will steadily 
pursued, and such light experience and 
earnest experiment can shed upon the con- 
dition these unfortunate ones will 
utilized their behalf. Meanwhile 
must avoid the two unfortunate extremes 
excessive optimism and excessive pes- 


simism. That many thoughtful students 


the problems presented are after many 
years patient and painstaking effort 
still unable see clearly the way sat- 
isfactory and hopeful results would pre- 
clude the former, and the great wave 
eager and enthusiastic effort now prog- 
ress, moving toward the amelioration 
the condition even the most hopeless and 
helpless, would justly forbid despair 
any. 
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THE BLIND 


MISS JANET PATERSON 


all artists, the creators blind 
characters fiction must draw largely 
from their imagination. surprising 
how true life many these creations 
are when consider the broad lines 
thought their authors, and that many 
cases the characters incidentally 
brought into books alive with 
events. 


From the accompanying bibliography 


will noticed that blindness and the blind 
have secured the attention some the 
best writers English fiction. Among 
these may mentioned Stevenson, Dick- 
ens, Kipling, Eliot, Kingsley, Lytton, even 
Shakespeare. just presentation the 
subject shows that careful study has 
been made the condition blindness. 
The aspect handled most frequently 
that person becoming blind after hav- 
ing received good education after 
having acquired considerable success 
chosen calling. Eliot has shown such 
character the blind scholar, Bardo de’ 
Bardi, whose untiring perseverance taxed 
Romola’s unlimited patience. Kipling 
gives another such capable man Dick, 
whose light failed, but not before had 
put the final touch his wonderful pic- 
ture, “Melancholia.” Kingsley shows 
veritable Samson Amyas Leigh, the 
fearless companion Drake, who was 
blinded lightning flash after his stir- 
ring and dramatic action the defeat 
the Spanish Mrs. Browning pic- 
tures Romney Leigh, active Socialist, 
who becomes blind after suffering much 
from the ingratitude those for whom 
had spent his life. His motives had been 
maligned, his ancestral home 
burned, and, fill the cup mate- 
rial adversity, blindness came. Charlotte 
Bronté gives glimpse her hero, 
Mr. Rochester, when blind, subdued, and 
desperate, and compares him strong 
and fettered wild beast. Weir Mitchell’s 


*Read Teachers’ Meeting, Overbrook, No- 
vember 27, 1905. 


blind character, Philetus, evidently lost his 
sight when about fifty years age, and 
had previously used good advantage. 

Among authors less note the same 
advantages education natural ability, 
both, are given the characters before 
the condition blindness. Eugenia 
Frothingham has found blindness 
matrimonial problem. her book, “The 
Turn the Road,” the heroine decides 
marry her blind lover. Anna Far- 
quhar’s book, “The Professor’s Daughter,” 
the heroine decides humble pride and 
allow her admirer burden himself with 
blind wife. “The Redemption 
David Corson” Charles Frederick Goss 
pictures roving quack doctor, like buc- 
caneer the middle ages, but with some 
essential virtues, who made blind 
fist fight and left dead. After several 
years there view this blind man 
poverty, squalor, and solitude. 
beggar with tin cup and affectionate 
dog. 

some the books alluded the hor- 
rors and agonies approaching blindness 
are pictured most vividly. This can 
well shown the following cutting from 
“The Light that Failed,” Kipling. 
(Here Dick talking Binkie, his pet 
dog.) 

could have come without any 
warning? It’s sudden being shot. 
It’s the living death, Binkie. 
shut the dark one year are 
careful, and shan’t see anybody, shall 
never have anything want, not though 
his tail joyously. ‘Binkie, must think. 
Let’s see how feels blind.’ Dick 
shut his eyes, and flaming commas and 
Catherine wheels floated inside 
Yet when looked across the park the 
scope his vision was not contracted. 
could see perfectly, until procession 
slow-wheeling fireworks defiled across 
his eyeballs. 

“Then came his mind the memory 
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quaint scene the Soudan. soldier 
had been nearly hacked two broad- 
bladed Arab spear. For one instant the 
man felt pain. Looking down saw 
that his lifeblood was going from him. 
The stupid bewilderment his face was 
intensely comic that both Dick and 
Torpenhow, still panting 
from fight for life, had roared with 
laughter, which the man seemed 
would join, but his lips parted 
sheepish grin the agony death came 
upon him, and pitched grunting their 


Dick laughed again, remembering 


the horror. seemed exactly like his 
own case. ‘But have little more time 
allowed me,’ said. paced and 
down the room, quietly first, but after- 
wards with the hurried feet fear. 
was though black shadow stood his 
elbow and urged him forward; and 
there were only weaving circles and float- 
ing pin dots before his eyes. 

must calm, Binkie; must 
calm.’ talked aloud for the sake 
distraction. isn’t nice all. 
What shall do? must some- 
thing. Our time short. 
have believed that this morning; but now 
things are different. Binkie, where was 
Moses when the light went out? 

more soldiers. couldn’t paint 
them. Sudden death comes 
nearly, and this battle and murder both 
for me.’” Chapter IX. 


The distress the condition blind- 
ness after life keen enjoyment also 
graphically portrayed Kipling the 
same book, the following excerpts 
show: 

‘Dick had been sent bed—blind men 
are ever under the orders those who 
can see—and since had returned from 
the park had fluently cursed Torpenhow 
because was alive, and all the world be- 
cause was alive and could see, while he, 
Dick, was dead the death the blind. 

“Nilghi entered with gift—a piece 
red modeling wax. fancied that Dick 
might find interest using his hands. 
Dick poked and patted the stuff for few 
minutes, and ‘Is like anything the 


may get the touch the blind fifty 


give you piece advice,’ Dick 
answered, moving towards the door. ‘If 
you happen cut over the head 
scrimmage, don’t guard. Tell the man 
the end.’” 


Kingsley also calls attention such dis- 
tress when depicting Amyas Leigh 
“Westward Ho!” This man, robust and 
virile, who had found heaven earth 
because here Spaniards could killed, 
length pictured “feeling for his com- 
panions’ hands,” and “shut alone, with 
all the strength and valor and fame the 
dark prison house his mysterious doom.” 
suggestion given Kingsley the 
call which blindness makes the other 
senses, and the annoyance which can 
caused little things. 


“He walked along the gravel path 
the door had seen it, and felt for 
the entrance. told that the doors 
are low. puts out his hand and finds 
the books—‘King Arthur,’ ‘Fox’s Martyrs.’ 
They lay side side, just they had lain 
twenty years before. The window was 
open, and cool air brought old 
the scents the four-season roses and 
rosemary and autumn and 
there was dish apples the table. 
knew the smell. The very same 
apples which used gather when 
boy. put out his hand and took them 
and felt them over. last one fell 
through his fingers and fell the floor. 
stooped and felt for but could not 
find it. turned hastily 
another direction and struck his head 
sharply against the table. Was the pain 
the little disappointment, was the 
sense his blindness brought home 
him that ludicrous, commonplace way, 
and for that reason the more humiliating? 
know not, but was that stamped 
the floor with pettishness, and then, check- 
ing himself; burst into violent flood 
tears.” 


There working out this problem 
blindness after sight Weir Mitchell’s 
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book, “Far the Forest.” Philetus Rich- 
mond, man about sixty, who had lost 
his sight fifty years age, im- 
portant character this book. 
expert woodsman, and finds 
important place among pioneers North 
Pennsylvania, where physical strength and 
skill with the rifle were valued, 
they must needs such life. These 
qualifications enabled the blind man 
move ease where mere untrained eyes 
had been failures.” 


CUTTINGS FROM CHAPTER 


look interested contemplation had 
meanwhile grown the lad’s face 
regarded the strong, blind 
leaning his handle. was thinking,’ 
and paused; was thinking how sorry 
for you, and—and how bright and 
nice out here.’ 

“His companion caught his meaning in- 
stantly. ‘You allers did like me, Paul. 
knowed that the first day seen you. 
don’t mind bein’ pitiful fur boys and 
women. fur men, man pities 
he’d best see kin fall thirty-three 
pines day and run bobsled beat 
Philetus Richmond.’ 


that other ax? Fetch it, lad. 
This edge.’ 

“Paul brought the ax, and sat down again 
and fought the midges while silently 
watched Philetus. The woodsman rolled 
his sleeves over pair tawny, knot- 
ted arms, threw down his ragged straw 
hat, whirled the blue steel around his head, 
and smote deep into the stately pine 
against which had been leaning. Blow 
followed blow with marvelous precision. 
The fragments odorous pine flew far 
and wide, the solid trunk rang resonant 
through its dense core, and the branches 
above shivered conscious. and 
had cut two-thirds through the great 
bole. Then paused. 

“Took said. give him 
three more licks, and then look out. 
fall north, among them birches. Guess 
clear him. Ther’ ain’t pines 
stay him.’ 

look increasing interest crossed 
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the boy’s face spoke. 
know the north, Uncle 

“The giant laughed bent his head 
and wiped against his rolled-up red sleeve 
the sweat his brow. ‘What! been 
year more round these woods and 
don’t know the moss likes the north side 
slightly swaying bole. 

did know it, but forgot you could 
feel just well can see it.’ 

lived long enough, believe 
git eyes them finger ends. Perhaps 
like know how guess three licks 
make dead tree this here pine?’ 

“The boy smiled. was thinking that. 
How you guess so, Uncle Phil?’ 

your mind, maybe. You come 
here. Now you jus’ listen. Put your head 
nigh that tree. There, ag’in’ it. Ain’t 
speakin’ 

“The boy was aware creaking, crack- 
ling sounds, the south wind moving the 
vast height the pine broke fiber after 
fiber the slight wedge-shaped base 
which still rested. faint sense 
something akin pity seized the lad 
looked its warrior pride clean- 
limbed trunk and wholesome leafage. 
was not yet old enough capture the fleet- 
ing reasons for his faint emotion. 

Philetus. 

“Then his face changed, and was 
singularly expressive. Something the 
rough, primitive wood-king grew upon it— 
wild joy destruction. 

could see him smash them gay 
birches. Can hear anyways.’ 

didn’t ask what made you know 
they’re This lad was lose 
nothing life for lack questioning 
tongue. 

’em, Paul. Ain’t they got 
ragged britches, them birches?—and don’t 
hear the rags flap? Every feller oughter 
blind ten years and deaf ten more, and 
then git his eyes and ears. He’d know 
heap, tell you would. Don’t the wind 
talk pine and beech and 
poplar? You jus’ shet yer eyes and git 
that ther’ language. Now look 

“Paul retreated, and with eager interest 
watched the strokes doom. Once—twice 
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—thrice; the forest rang the blows. 
The great sheaf green bowed the 
south wind swayed it, stood erect again, 
then bent its proud state never once 
before storm cumbering snows its 
strength had bowed. Slowly monarch 
with haste fear lays his 
the block, moved its fall. Then, with 
strange noise cracking fibers below 
and swifter motion above, the tall shaft fell 
with crash, amidst innumerable lesser 
sounds the torn branches down- 
tumbled birches and the quick swish 
beaten leaves. The woodman leaned his 
ax. 

done that there job well. 
handle yet, Paul Preston. 
strength ain’t much abated.’ 

was splendid, Uncle Phil. wish 
could chop like you.’” 


FROM CHAPTER 


seein’, air the ox- 

There are the marks the hubs 
the bark; but it’s well snowed up. 
tell you get off it.’ 

“*What’s paused. 

heard nothing.’ 

something. Boys ain’t got 
ears. Look about you left, the 
ground.’ 

George, it’s bear. Here’s the 
tracks.’ 

see.’ And, lying down, Phile- 
tus removed his mittens 
studied the footmarks with his fingers. 
last, looking up, said: fresh 
sence the rain. can smell him. 
far. What’s doin’ around this time 
year? Guess the warm day’s sot 
Let’s foller. Kin you see the trail 
right well 

And they went on. Presently 
Paul stopped. see him. He’s behind 
rock. can see his ears. got the 
wind right.’ 

look here, Paul,’ whispered Phi- 
letus. ‘Slip round right. Git near 
tree, mind that—a smallish one. Step aside 
when you fires, clear the smoke, and load 
once. And don’t git buck-fever, 


“The boy, tremulous with joy, moved 


cautiously, stooped, rested elbow one 
and fired. Then leaped one 
side, loaded, and looked. heard growl 
and saw the bear, which was hit the 
shoulder, advancing only too quickly. The 
guide heard him. tree!’ cried. 
‘Quick! Dern it, you’ve 
The boy was not minded fly just yet. 
the bear rose over log not twelve 
yards away, Paul fired again, and then 
waited. ‘He’s dead,’ said, and, reload- 
ing, went forward with caution. ‘All right,’ 
added. ‘Clean shot through the mouth.’ 

“Philetus came up. ‘Gosh, but he’s big!’ 
said. ‘Here, cut off his tail, they 
believe down Rollins’s. 
think bearin’ ag’in with you: 
too resky. git his back and hide to- 
morrow. Come along now. It’s gittin’ on.’ 

“With many lingering look pride, 
the young hunter moved away, the tail 
his belt. 

keep a-lookin’ sharp. Think 
smelled fried bacon now; but it’s matter 
three miles. Eyes ain’t account ag’in’ 
smell, and smells stick the ground, and 
that’s why beasts all fours. man’s 
kind canted his hind legs, built 
for keep sarchin’ with his eyes. 
smeller’s a-gittin’ better every year. kin 
pretty nigh see things with nose.’ 

should think, Phil,’ said Paul, ‘you 
would wanting around all fours 
pretty soon.’ 

don’t when I’m givin’ smell 
its rights? Didn’t git down smell that 

black oaks hereabouts,’ 
went on, touching the trees left and 
right, and instantly naming them did 
so. ‘Know ’em their hides, Paul. Some 
likes, and some don’t. Poplars hates.’ 
And, dropping now and then his odd bits 
woodcraft, they sped over the creaking, 
crackling, ice-clad drifts, until the dusky 
woods grew strange the moonlight. 

“Once twice faint breeze stirred the 
stiffened leafage the evergreens, and 
then all the still forest awoke with innu- 
merable sounds tinkling and complex 
noises, like the dull roar surges 
distant beach. All the notes heard had 
marvelous distinctness the dry, clear 
air, where times the noiselessness was 
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absolute. Once they stayed tighten the 
snowshoe straps and clear them twigs, 
and stood then moment awed the un- 
earthly silence the moonlight spaces. 
Suddenly there were quick, crunching 
sounds left, the sharp feet su- 
perb doe broke through the surface each 
bound. She came from behind mass 
rocks, and plunged with labor and wearily 
through the yielding snow-crust—an easy 
prey, and vast the eye, the dimly lit 
woods, against the white drifts beyond. 
Paul raised his rifle—when, his surprise, 
Philetus said, abruptly: 

don’t hear horns rustle.’ 

confound it,’ said the boy. ‘What 
shot. What made you stop me? lost 
her. Let’s follow.’ 

heard horns ag’in’ the 
returned Philetus. ‘It air too 
like killin’ things church Sabbath. 
Seems most like God’s Sabbath this here 
wood. Don’t you mind. Deers plenty.’” 


this book, “Far the Forest,” 
interesting combination made, that 
Philetus Richmond, the blind man, usu- 
ally accompanied Consider Kinsman, 
man entirely deaf but quick catch the 
meaning from the reading face and lips. 
Here picture them watching to- 
gether the breaking great jam 
logs the river. 


“Philetus stood intensely realizing through 
his hearing alone the thing could not 
see, and his side Consider Kinsman, 
hearing nothing, was intervals describ- 
ing his habitual way the chaotic scene. 
‘Jerusher, but there’s log went nigh thirty 
feet out the water. Busted, George. 
Never seed nothin’ like it.’ And pulled 
his friend’s ear gently, conventional 
sign desire know what his own lost 
sense failed give. Philetus understood 
and faced him, speaking with distinct artic- 
ulation. ‘It’s like the damned broke loose, 
Con. It’s like the devils spree. Them 
trees has souls. Hear ’em yell. Hear 
howl.’” 


imagine the horrors approaching 
blindness even depict the distress 
the unfortunate condition one who loses 


his sight later life possible for any 
one; but far more difficult aspect 
blindness worked out Lytton, Dickens, 
Hall Caine, and other literary artists. 
Taking child, blind from birth, usually 
girl, they walk with her the light 
the close the career. 

Among characters blind from birth, the 
most skillfully handled Nydia, Bulwer- 
Lytton’s creation “The Last Days 
Pompeii.” Having characteristics true 
the times the story, she competent, 
attractive, and graceful girl, who traverses 
the city and familiar houses with ease, 
decorates statues with flowers, and 
means stylus and waxed tablet writes 
did all people her time. the time 
the destruction the city Pompeii, 
when all were confused and overpowered, 
Nydia, relying upon senses other than sight, 
was able lead her friends safely through 
the dangers, and out the city. 

very different character which 
Dickens shows “The Cricket the 
Hearth.” Bertha Plumber good girl, 
and she has most self-sacrificing father. 
His coat threadbare, but pictures 
new the unseeing eyes. Their employer 
hard and exacting, but represented 
Bertha noble and indulgent. The house 
which father and daughter live one 
room, with the plastering off places, but 
Bertha thinks beautiful dwelling. And 
the child builds her world from her own 
supply goodness and her father’s bright 
interpretations. 

“The Scapegoat,” Hall Caine, 
little girl, whom the world opening, 
captivated the reflection her own 
face the water, thus presenting at- 
tractive and unusual feature story the 
blind experiencing sight. 

ideal blind child shown the 
daughter John Halifax. Muriel carries 
such atmosphere good with her that 
all are influenced it, and the influence 
decidedly felt among her little brothers 
and sisters. Muriel uses her hands skill- 
fully and shows talent music. 

“The Palms,” the most interesting 
character graceful and capable blind 
girl. She does not know her condition, 
and when others speak the sparkling 
waters, the shining stars, and the beauty 
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the flowers, the blind child thinks that when 
well educated she too will able en- 
joy these beauties. She eventually receives 
her sight miracle performed the 
pope and later becomes martyr the 
church. The condition blindness here 
treated poetically. 

all these books the blind girls are 
pictured good and, for the most part, 
happy. The effect upon the general reader 
touching. good was Blind Agnes 
the book named that she was the one 
selected prepare the napkins for the 
sacrament the altar. 

Among books treating the blind from 
birth there one different from all others, 
“Poor Miss Finch,” written Wilkie Col- 
lins. Evidently the author this book had 
made minute study blindness. pre- 
sents some thoughts that are queer, but 
which command one’s attention. The de- 
tails life are entered into far greater 
extent than usual the artistic presen- 
tation any subject. this book there 
unique and interesting chapter 
“Learning See.” Here are some selec- 


caught puss, and shut eyes 
and felt her soft fur, and opened eyes 
again, and associated the feel forever 
afterwards with the sight the cat. 

“The moment aunt questions 
about distances she makes toil 
pleasures. worse still when 
asked about the relative sizes ships and 
boats. When see nothing but boat, 
imagine larger than is. When see 
the boat comparison with ship, and 
then look back the boat, instantly 
the other extreme, and fancy smaller 
than is. The setting this right vexes 
almost keenly stupidity vexed 
some time since when saw first horse 
and cart from upper window, and took 
for dog drawing wheelbarrow. Let 
add own defense that both horse 
and cart were pictured least five times 
their proper size blind 
makes mistake, think, not very 
stupid after all.” 


The following cutting will recognized 
remark Lenotre, the famous blind 
merchant France. This Wilkie Collins 


evidently found his studies the sub- 
ject blindness, and wove into the story. 
(See Education the Blind, Anag- 
nos. Page 


“She suddenly held out both her arms 
over the breakfast table. “The stretching 
THESE enormous length. could 
find out better what going dis- 
tance with hands than you with your 
eyes and your telescopes. What doubts 
might set rest, for instance, about the 
planetary system, among the people who 
can see, could only stretch out far 
enough touch the stars. tell you 
would much rather perfect the sense 
that have already got than have sense 
given that have nor got.’” 


The common notion that the blind are 
particularly good and tractable. Dickens, 
“Barnaby Rudge,” and Stevenson, 
“Kidnapped” and “Treasure Island,” pre- 
sent far different pictures from this. Their 
knowledge human nature 
authors suppose that for some the loss 
sight would shatter the harmony mind 
and body. is, perhaps, because the read- 
ers expect the characters weaker 
less capable than their sighted fellows that 
makes Stagg “Barnaby Rudge” and 
Blind Pew “Treasure Island” seem 
abhorrent and shocking. These characters 
would despicable under any circum- 
stance, but being blind they are horrible. 
David Balfour “Kidnapped” remarks 
that his blind guide was one the two 
worst men had met the highlands 
Scotland. 

The force such character may 
seen this excerpt from “Treasure Is- 
land,” Chapter IIT: 


“So things passed until, the day after 
the funeral, and about three o’clock 
bitter, foggy, frosty afternoon, was stand- 
ing the door for moment, full sad 
thoughts about father, when saw some 
one drawing slowly near along the road. 
was plainly blind, for tapped before 
him with stick, and wore great green 
shade over his eyes and nose; and was 
hunched, with age weakness, and 
wore old tattered sea-cloak with hood, 
that made him appear positively deformed. 
never saw life more dreadful- 
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looking figure. stopped little from 
the inn, and, raising his voice odd 
singsong, addressed the air front 
him: 

any kind friend inform poor 
blind man, who has lost the precious sight 
his eyes the gracious defense his 
native country, England, and 
King George, where what part this 
may now be?’ 

are the “Admiral Benbow,” 
Black Hill Cove, good man,’ said 

hear voice,’ said he—‘a young voice. 
Will you give your hand, kind 
young friend, and lead in?’ 

held out hand, and the horrible, 
soft-spoken, eyeless creature gripped 
moment like vice. was much 
startled that struggled withdraw; but 
the blind man pulled close him 
with single action his arm. 

captain.’ 

said ‘upon word dare not.’ 

straight, break your arm.’ 

“And gave it, spoke, wrench 
that made cry out. 

said ‘it for yourself mean. 
The captain not what used be. 
sits with drawn cutlass. Another gentle- 


Come now, march,’ interrupted he; 
and never heard voice cruel, and 
ugly that blind man’s. 
cowed more than the pain; and began 
obey him once, walking straight 
the door and towards the parlor, where our 
sick old buccaneer was sitting, dazed with 
rum. The blind man clung close me, 
holding one iron fist, and leaning 
almost more his weight than 
could carry. ‘Lead straight him, 
and when I’m view, cry out, “Here’s 
friend for you, Bill.” you don’t 
this;’ and with that gave twitch 
that thought would have made faint. 
Between this and that, was utterly 
terrified the blind beggar that forgot 
terror the captain, and opened 
the parlor door, cried out the words had 
ordered trembling voice. 

“The poor captain raised his eyes, and 
one look the rum went out him, and 


left staring Sober! The expression 
mortal sickness. made movement 
rise, but not believe had enough 
force left his body. 

Bill, sit where you are, said the 
beggar. ‘If can’t see, can hear finger 
stirring. business. Hold out 
your Boy, take his left hand 
the wrist and bring near right.’ 


“We both obeyed him the letter, and 
saw him pass something from the hollow 
the hand that held his stick into the 
palm the captain’s, which closed upon 
instantly. 

now that’s done,’ said the blind 
man; and the words suddenly left 
hold me, and with incredible accuracy 
and nimbleness skipped out the parlor 
and into the road, where, stood mo- 
tionless, could hear his stick tap-tap- 
tapping into the distance.” 


“Treasure Island” blind man able 
command what might called lawless 
band pirates, and the book more thrill- 
ing for this unique character Blind 
Pew. The qualities deceit and intrigue 
are what show most deplorably the blind 
character which Dickens has depicted 
his book, Rudge.” 

The most artistic way which the sub- 
ject blindness has been handled fiction 
the mystic aspect, for holds the reader 
poetic mood. The attention drawn 
from the affliction and centered the 
literary and spiritual values. Kipling has 
treated blindness his recent short 
story, “They,” excellent review which 
has been written Hamilton Mabie, 
and follows: 


“There are many delicate and significant 
touches imagination “They’ which 
have their part the unfolding Mr. Kip- 
ling’s idea and which disclose the quality 
his art. The story describes the experi- 
ence father who has lost child, who, 
part England, finds himself un- 
familiar wood which, with the ancient house 
and garden, lies, evidently, the country 
the imagination, like the island “The 
Tempest’ and the Forest Arden. The 
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woman who childless, but has passion- 
ate love for children, and the house peo- 
pled with the spirits children who have 
died and are drawn love the 
blind woman. The wood, the house, and 
the gardens are invisible save the spirit- 
ually-minded and those who have lost 
children. The father feels their presence 
the house without seeing them, but when 
the kiss his dead child falls his hand 
understands. The. realism the auto- 
mobile, the coarse-minded farmer, the scene 
the village where child falls suddenly 
ill, bring out vividly the delicate feeling 
and beautiful quality story which re- 
calls Brushwood Ladies’ 
Home Journal, November, 1904. 


Among books translated there are two 
which are particularly pleasing. One 
Danish drama Henrick Hertz, translated 
Theodore Martin. The heroine, prin- 
cess blind from birth, has been brought 
villa among the mountains. The 
grounds are inclosed hedge, and 
this world everything familiar. 
Iolanthe kept ignorant her ‘condition, 
hence the action the romance during 
which she receives her sight shows skillful 
management. The atmosphere the story 
serene throughout. 

synopsis the other translation can 
found the “Library the 
Best Literature.” 

Blind,’ Maurice Maeterlinck, 
the young poet dramatist, play sym- 
bolism, eerie kind allegory. 
island mystic norland wood, under the 
night stars, sit company blind folk, 
men and women, under the guidance 
old priest returned from the dead. They 
grope about maze and query 
location and destiny—a strange, striking 
effect being produced the gruesome set- 
ting the scene and the implication the 
words, from which the reader gathers that 
mankind wanders without faith sight 
forest ignorance and unfaith.” 

Pursuing the line reading marked 
out the bibliography, apparent 
that the blind form element subject 
matter from which authors draw gener- 


ously.. Blindness allows more artistic 
treatment than other afflictions, and the 
misfortune most frequently selected for 
portrayal. All sorts and conditions char- 
acters different spheres life are used. 
They are treated sentimental way 
great extent, and idiosyncrasies are 
touched upon. However, condition 
partial sight does not hold position 
dealing with the subject. There are very 
few heroes who begin and end their careers 
blindness—seldom are they carried 
prominent characters through book 
much length. Such hero heroine can 
found, however, and this the highest 
effort sighted author dealing with 
blindness. 

Out the multitude characters 
fiction have considered those who ap- 
proach the condition blindness with 
dread, those who have endured blindness 
after successful career during which they 
had sight, those who have been born blind 
and who have lived darkness the end. 
have seen that the qualities good- 
ness and viciousness are magnified the 
reader this application blindness, and 
have noted that pleasing and artistic way 
handling this condition has been through 
the shadowy grasp mysticism. 

There are strong and lovable blind char- 
acters fiction, but justice the living 
blind can said that story there are 
such practical lives history itself 
furnishes, one who could compare with 
Huber, Prescott, Fawcett, Dr. Babcock: 
The blind present more surprising quali- 
ties life than 


“Ideas are often poor ghosts; but some- 
times they are made flesh; they breathe 
upon with warm breath, they touch 
with soft, responsive hands, they look 
with sad, sincere eyes, they speak 
appealing tones; then their presence 
power, then they shake like passion, 
and are drawn after them with gentle 
Silas Marner. 
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Blind Beggar Bedual Green. John Day. With 
the merry humor Tom Strowel the Norfolk 
yeoman, was divers times publicly acted 
the prince’s servants. 

Blind Boy; melodrama. Anonymous. 

Blind Brother. Homer Greene. 

Blind Girl Spa; comedy. 

Blind Rosa. Conscience Hendrik. Flemish life 
four stories. Translated from German. 

Blind Leaders the Blind. James Cocke. 

Captive the Roman Eagles. Felix Dalen. 

Cricket the Hearth. Charles Dickens. 

Far the Forest. Weir Mitchell. 

Fidelis. Ada Cambridge. 

Fool. Maarten Maartens. 

History the Blind Beggar Bedual Green; 
farce. 

Idol the Blind. 

Jane Eyre. Charlotte Bronte. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. Dinah Mulock Craik. 

Kidnapped. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

King Lear. Shakespeare. 

King Rene’s Daughter; melodrama. 
Hertz. Translated Theodore Martin. 

Last Days Pompeii. Bulwer-Lytton. 

Odyssey (Book VIII, lines 73-78). Homer. 

Palace the King. Francis Marion Crawford. 

Poor Miss Finch. Wilkie Collins. 

Professor’s Daughter. Anna Farquhar. 

Quincy Adams Sawyer. Charles Felton Pidgin. 

Redemption David Corson. Charles Goss. 

Rift the Clouds. one who sees only through 
the fingers. 

Romola. George Eliot. 

The Blind. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Richard Hovey. 

The Lamplighter. Maria Cummins. 

The Light that Failed. Rudyard Kipling. 


Translated 


The Little Savage. Frederick Marryat. 

The Palms. Anna Dorsey. 

The Scapegoat. Hall Caine. 

The Turn the Road. Eugenia 

They. Rudyard Kipling. 

Tim Turpin; verse. Thomas Hood. 

Treasure Island. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Westward Ho! Charles Kingsley. 

Blind Larry; story. All the Year. 
and 475. 

Blind Beggarman; story. Mathew. 
82. 

Blind Victor Robair; story. 
Music, 579. 


75: 452 
Idler, 
Barnes, 


Blind Anna; story. May. Sunday 
17: 
Blind Pictures; story. Vynne. 


Belgra 67: 438. 
Blind Betty; story. Mrs. Garnett. 
12: 518. 
Blindman’s World; story. Bellamy. Atlan- 
tic 58: 693. 
Blind Student; tale. Cath. World 20: 
Blind Walter; story. Chambers 16: 349. 
Blind Beggars; opera. Offenbach. 
Blind Beggar’s Daughter; cantata. 
Blind Girl, receipt for beauty; opera. 
Blind King; cantata. Parker. 


Sunday 


Adolf Gol- 


ADDITIONS 
Blind Girl Castel Longfellow. 
Falise the Blessed Voice. Richard Sterne 
Davis. 
Les Miserables. Victor Hugo. 
Sea Wolf. Jack London. 
Silence Dean Maitland. Maxwell Gray. 
Son Hagar. Hall Caine. 


LETTER FROM CHINA 


WESLEYAN 


(Circular Letter, November, 1911) 

Dear Frienps: need not explain 
length why can only send this brief note 
instead the usual circular letter. The 
daily papers will have told you what 
have suffered. The leaders both sides 
promised full protection, but the im- 
perialists, when they set fire the city, 
could not fulfill their promises. The first 
attempt rescue the scholars failed be- 
cause the imperial general did not fulfill 
his promise stop firing for three hours; 
but afforded facilities for the second 
expedition, which succeeded the task. 
Dr. Booth and Mr. Rattenbury and the 


foreign and Chinese helpers who risked 
their lives for the sake our blind ones, 
tender our heartfelt thanks. The whole 
our staff and scholars are now housed 
building near the Concession, kindly 
lent the London Mission. All sup- 
plies rice and foodstuffs, all our furni- 
ture and bedding, all our books, and all the 
clothing except that which the scholars 
were actually wearing were necessity 
left behind. The buildings still stand, but 
hear from reliable sources that the con- 
tents have been looted. shall write more 
fully when know how things really are, 
but may say once that shall have 
raise special donations least £100 for 
the our school. fear that 
even this sum will insufficient. Any do- 
nations that any you can send for this 
special purpose will very welcome, for 


ou 
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our ordinary funds cannot possibly bear 
the strain our losses. Craving con- 
tinued interest your prayers, am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
CLAYTON. 
Dear Mr. Outlook for the Blind: 


The article for which you asked not 
forgotten. But the photographs are now 
the abandoned buildings the Chinese 
town. hope find all safe when 
get back, but know that the buildings 
have been partially burned since the above 
was sent the printer. Our loss much ex- 
ceeds what mentioned. When can 
once again get photographs the article shall 
sent. deeply appreciate the opportu- 


COPPER WORK THE MISSOURI 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


course metal work supplementary 
wood sloyd can made beneficial 
blind boys, and forms excellent hand 
training. The work largely like that 


nity tell our work your invaluable 
mean just that) magazine. 


Very sincerely yours, 


(From Circular Letter July, 1912) 


compensation has yet been offered 
the school the government the Chi- 
nese Republic for the serious losses 
sustained. Through the generosity the 
Committee the Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society the buildings which were 
burnt have been restored, but for the re- 
placing the furniture, books, and appli- 
ances have had assume responsibility. 
Less than half the sum needed has yet 
been raised. 


outlined the city high school courses, 
with the exception forms being made 
cast iron instead wood, and copper metal 
being annealed gas stove instead 
blacksmith’s forge. 

The copper trays can hammered out 
iron forms wooden forms, the iron 
being preferable for blind boys. The bowls 
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can hammered out “raised,” this 
the name applied this phase the 
work, heavy piece hard wood 
granitoid floor. The coloring the arti- 
cles left fate, time immersion 


and strength acid used must determine 
amount coloring. The only 
have found for blind workers are 
solution silver sulphur nitric acid 
bath. 


Workers for blind, 
whether connected with 
schools, shops, homes, are faced with 
the problems resulting from the increasing 
cost the necessities life. All realize 
that there increase, but the following 
quotation taken from The Public Sep- 
tember brings the facts even more 
vividly mind: 


High Prices 


special report upon the cost living 
the United States for the past ten years 
was given out the 22d the Bureau 
Labor Washington. The supplies under 
investigation were fifteen food staples and 
coal. The places investigation were the 
important industrial centers thirty-two 
states. The object the inquiry was 
ascertain the relative cost living the 
labor. class. Following from the report 


tabulation showing increases the cost 
the specified food staples compared 
with the average prices the same foods 
during the ten years ending June 15, 1912: 


Per Per 

cent cent 
Granulated Smoked hams 61.3 
Strictly fresh eggs 26.1 Corn meal 63.7 
Fresh milk 32.9 Rib roast 63.8 
Creamery Round steak 84.0 
Wheat flour 39-3 Pork chops 86.0 
Pure lard Smoked bacon 
Hens 58.1 Irish potatoes 
Sirloin steak 


Prices anthracite coal, 
stove size, were higher the 15th 
April, 1912, than the year before, out 
cities investigated, and unaltered 
the other chestnut size had advanced 
out 32.” 


HEARING 


the “sound” moonlight ap- 
pears fantastic notion without common- 
sense foundation, but that such thing 
possible the claim made Fournier 
D’Albe, the Birmingham (England) 
University, the inventor the “optophone.” 
recent test the instrument, given 
London, the value the device for blind 
people was demonstrated. 

The optophone small camera-like 
box, open one end, which, pointed 
the light, causes the instrument produce 
sound which transmitted sensitive re- 
ceivers the type used telephones. 
blind man turning around, with the instru- 
ment his hand, can ascertain the location 
window. The different tones and de- 


1From the October Popular Mechanics. 


grees sound enable the user the instru- 
ment determine the character the 
body passing between him and the light. 
aid the receivers the user able 
count people who pass front him 
the intervals light between them. 
“On moonlight night,” asserts the in- 
ventor, “you can hear the moon, and when 
the sun shining you would recognize 
the tremendous noise would make.” 
Besides this use the optophone, Mr. 
D’Albe expresses confidence that the inven- 
tion will prove useful discovering the 
light stars that are not visible, well 
many other directions. The invention 
based the well-known property 
selenium changing its electrical resist- 
ance under the influence light. For 
three years Mr. D’Albe has been work 
perfecting his invention. 
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